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A New Pattern—OLD COLONY 


The Old Colony is the highest achieveme 
ware. The design possesses individualit 
plicity or purity of outline. The pierced 
attention. Appropriate for any time and 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


it is made in the heaviest grade of silver wate, and is backed by the 


largest makers in the world, with an unq 


possible by the actual test of 65 years. 
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Sold by allleading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “ $-99,"" 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
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‘You will be interested in seeing this beautiful advertisement printed in full colors on the back 
cover of of the lead publications. It is one that will app during 1912. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
(10 Per Cent Oversize) 
Proved 1,100,000 Times 


Note that 1,100,000 Goodyear 
tires have now gone into use. 
They have been tested out on 
some 200,000 cars. 

The present demand results 
from the verdict of 200,000 users. 
And that demand is now larger 
by far than for any other tire in 
existence. 


All these users have found 
that No-Rim-Cut tires end rim- 
cutting troubles forever. 


That means a saving of 23 per 
cent. For statistics show that 
23 per cent of all ruined tires of 
the old type rim-cut. 

They have also found that the 
10 per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 


It gives 10 per cent more air 
—10 per cent extra carrying ca- 
pacity. That saves the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 

Thus these patent tires, under 
average conditions, cut tire cost 
48 per cent. 


But now 1,100,000 tires have 
proved that the claims are true. 

Your own friends know the 
truth. Men all around you use 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Ask them what it means to 
have oversize tires—tires that 
can’t berim-cut. You will then 
adopt them, too. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making — is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to 
mail it to you. e 
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SYEAR, 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(651) Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
To Men 


Knickerbocker Watch. 
Gun-Metal Finish. 
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Knickerbocker Watch. 
Nickel Case. 
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and Boys 


HE Knickerbocker Watch here 

offered is a dependable timekeeper 
for every-day wear. Only the best 
materials are used in its construction. 
The entire work of assembling and 
adjusting is carried on under the 
direction of experts, in one of the 
largest factories in this country. The 
Watch measures 1% inches across, has 
the genuine /ever escapement with 
jeweled banking pins, stem wind and 
set, open face, and tight snap, thin 
model case, which is both dust and 
damp proof. It is a sturdy, accurate, 
reliable Watch, which will give unlim- 
ited satisfaction to the owner. Each 
Watch is timed and tested in its own 
case before leaving the factory. We 
can supply either a nickel case with 
shield-engraved back (see illustra- 
tion), ora gun-metal finished case with 
plain back. Be sure to state which 
case you prefer when ordering. 


v 
SPECIAL OFFER 


The Watch, either style of Case, 
given post-paid to Companion sub- 
scribers for only one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra, if 
sent us between May 2 and June 29. 
See Premium Conditions on page 546 
of The Youth’s Companion of Octo- 
ber 19. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Georgetown station, Simeon 
Waters, in his freshly pressed 
uniform of Grand Army blue, 
with his new button of the Loyal 
Legion in his coat, looked about 
with the somewhat misty smile that 
a veteran may be excused for wear- 
ing on Memorial day. It pleased 
him that the place looked deserted. 

‘“The people are all at the cele- 
bration, ’’ he thought, ‘‘and I must 
hurry along or I’ll be too late to 
hear a thing.’’ 

Sounds of distant cheering 
thrilled him. 

‘*We old soldiers are not forgot- 
ten,’’ he mused. ‘‘They remember 
us still. ’’ 

He was impatient to be done with 
the bother about his luggage and 
to be on his way to the cemetery. 
Then it occurred to him that they 
might not be holding the exercises 
at the cemetery. Perhaps they 
were out at Liberty Park, gathered 
round the monument in memory of 
the boys who, in 1861, had, like 
himself, left their college class- 
rooms in answer to the second call 
for troops. 

After giving his grandson’s ad- 
dress to the expressman, Capt. 
Simeon Waters looked about for a 
vehicle to take him up the hill; but 
there was nothing in sight except a 
street-car, already beyond hail. 

“‘Oh, well,’’ he said to himself, 
“TIT guess I still know something 
about marching. ’’ 

He swung into the old-time 
stride, and conscious of the drum- 
like beats of his heart, toiled up 
the hill in the warmth of the May 
day. ‘‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
boys are marching,’’ those 
sturdy heart-beats seemed to 
say, setting the rhythm for his 
feet as he marched along. 
‘‘Cheer up, comrades —’’ To 
the steady tune he walked on 
beneath the beautiful elms that 
lined the long road up the hill, 
and although it had been forty 
years since he last visited his 
old college town, instinctively swung round the 
corner to the little square called Liberty Park. 

Here he paused for a moment, breathing 
heavily. The hill had proved long and steep; 
the day was sultry. But the beauty of the 
scene before him made him forget his fatigue. 
The noble monument rose toward the cloudless 
sky; a squirrel scampered up a tree trunk, 
chattering as he ran; a robin shrilled his salu- 
tation. But instead of the close-pressing crowd 
that the old soldier had expected to see, and 
the speaker’s stand with patriotic men on it 
and the flag waving above, there were only 
the green trees, the undecorated monument 
and the deserted paths. 

‘*Well,’’ he said aloud, irritated to tind him- 
self ‘‘dead beat’? with his exertions, ‘‘the 
crowd must be out at the cemetery, after all !’’ 

He sank on a seat to rest, wondering how 
he was to go so far, with no carriage in sight. 
“I ought to have written Sid that I was 
coming. He’d have been down to meet his 
old granddad with a brass band. ’’ 

He thought of the ld boys three miles away, 
inaking speeches—yes, and mentioning Capt. 
Simeon Waters as likely as not. 

“My soul!’? cried Simeon Waters. ‘‘I’d 
give twenty dollars to be there!’’ 

‘At the ball park, sir?’’ asked a voice. 

Captain Waters turned his head, and found 
hi mself looking at a boy perhaps thirteen years 
oid, with light hair and the steely gray-blue 
eyes that, in the old fighting days, they used 
‘) call ‘‘sharpshooter’s eyes.’? There were 
patches on his blue serge trousers and his dull 
‘!ue cotton blouse, but nevertheless there was 
“mething well-brushed and clean and festive 
«out him, too. His remark puzzled Captain 

saters. The boy spoke again: 

“I guess I can get a carriage for you, sir, if 
that’s what you want.’? 

“I don’t know that it’s much good now, 


LO ceoraet the train at the 
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band and everything, and now I 
am too late. I ought to have sent 
word to my grandson. Then he’d 
have been down to meet me. But 
I thought I was doing something 
smart to surprise him like this. 
So here I am, stranded, miles away from the 
burying-ground, and not likely to hear a word 
of the exercises. ’’ 

‘*But there is no one at the cemetery, sir. 
Everybody is at the ball park.’’ 

**At the ball park! That’s a mighty queer 
place for a Decoration-day celebration! What 
are they there for?’’ 

‘*Why, to see the ball game.’’ 

‘*Well, when did they have the Decoration- 
day celebration, then? This morning?’’ 

**They didn’t have any, sir.’’ Something 
in the angry protest of the boy’s tone matched 
the rising indignation in the old soldier’s breast. 

The captain’s sharp eyes had discovered, 
however, a wreath of wild flowers lying on 
the base of the monument, and he pointed to 
it with a shaking finger. ‘‘One person remem- 
bered, it seems. Was it you, boy?’’ 

The lad flushed crimson, and the captain 
remembered that boys do not like to expose 
their enthusiasms. 

“It was you,’’ he said, with feeling. ‘‘I 
thank you! What is your name, please?’’ 

‘*Tom Darrow, sir.’’ 

‘*Mine is Simeon Waters. I used to go to 
college here, when I was a young man, and I 
went out from the college to the war. Now 
I live in the West, and it’s many years since 
I’ve been East. But business was taking me 
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HE'S PITCHER FOR THE TEAM." 
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something like wistfulness to the 
wrinkled and troubled face of the 
veteran, and for the moment the veil 
that hangs between soul and soul 
dropped, or thinned, and the two 
seemed to understand each other. 

‘*Well, comrade,’’ said Simeon Waters, ‘‘I’d 
be obliged to you if you’d take me to the base- 
ball park, since that is where I’ll be likely to 
find my grandson. Is it too far to walk?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. I could call a carriage.’’ 

‘*Very well, do. I’ll wait here.’’ 

While Tom Darrow sped on his errand, 
Captain Waters walked to the monument and 
read the roster of heroic names. Out of the 
closed chambers of his memory came back to 
him with amazing clearness the faces of those 
boys who had gone forth from the college halls 
with him, to learn the searing lessons of war. 
And now they were forgotten! Their flaming 
heroism, their high purpose, their great dreams 
were forgotten! Memorial day was nothing 
more than a holiday, a time for care-free sports 
and escape from school. 

He chatted with Tom Darrow while they 
drove through the town and over to the ball- 
field. Pennants streamed from the grand stand, 
ribbons fluttered on the coats of both boys and 
girls, and on the flagpole just within the gate 
the flag drifted languidly in the warm wind. 

‘*Salute it, Tom !’’ said Captain Waters, and 
| as the carriage bore them through the gate, 





| the veteran and the boy lifted their hats. Now | 


| it so happened that the somewhat shabby car- 
| riage of Capt. Simeon Waters drew up beside 
| that of the president of the college, and that 
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and spent, he looked at the beau- 
tiful new flag. 

So it came about that the presi- 
dent of the college leaned forward, 
and said, ‘‘This is a day of rich 
memories for you, sir.’’ 

“It seems that I am the only 
one who remembers, sir,’’ said 
Captain Waters. 

‘*No, no,’’ protested the presi- 
dent. ‘‘We all remember. This 
morning I was at chapel with a 
group of old soldiers, and this 
afternoon the graves of the old 
soldiers out at the cemetery will 
be decorated. But it is true that 
of late years we have taken advan- 
tage of the holiday to enjoy our- 
selves. It’s rather hard on the 
present generation to compel it to 
weep over the departed one, isn’t 
it? Ought we to expect these lads 
to spend their day lamenting for 
men whose names they do not 
know? Isn’t it better for them, 
really, to develop themselves, that 
they may meet an emergency when 
it arises? They are having their 
sham battle out there, and they 
are standing up toit well. They’re 
not disrespectful; they’re only 
young and living their own lives. ’’ 

‘“*They’re not living their lives 
according to their best oppor- 
tunities,’’ replied the veteran, 
earnestly. ‘*They’re missing their 
chance for hero-worship, sir, and 
hero-worship is one of the most 
splendid things that can come to 
a young man or woman. They’re 
not being reminded of what it was 
that preserved for them the peace 
and prosperity they enjoy. 
They’re not being told that their 
life here—their study and their 
games—are to fit them for great 
emergencies when they come, 
and that they are to watch for 
their chance, as those other 
fellows did, and to take it as 
ai G2 they did. They ought to be 

; =) standing about that monu- 

Qs Jat ment in Liberty Park, sir, and 

to feel themselves honored in 

honoring those boys who 
| marched away to death when they were as 
young and as eager for life as any of those 
fellows out there on the field. For the glory 
of youth, sir, and the glory of the college, 
and of the country, they ought not to be 
allowed to forget !’’ 

The president’s kind, answering eyes were 
troubled. All his life he had been quick to 
make amends for blunders; it was this rich 
generosity of nature that made him now 
descend from his carriage and stand ciose by 
the shabby one in which Captain Waters sat 
with Tom Darrow. 

‘*T am the president of this college, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and all that concerns the honor and 
dignity of it is dear to me. I want to talk 
with you, if you’ll allow me.’’ 
| ‘Tom Darrow tried to slip away unnoticed, 
| but Captain Waters stopped him. He intro- 
| duced himself to the president, and then pre- 
|}sented Tom, who, he explained, had been 

prevented from going to the front only by the 
‘piping times of peace’’ in which he lived. 

‘*And I’ve a grandson here, too,’’ continued 
| Captain Waters. ‘‘Sidney Waters, a sopho- 
|more. I hardly suppose you know him, there 
| are so many students. ’’ 

The president seldom made a slip, but he 
|made one then. ‘‘Oh, yes, I know him,’’ he 
|answered. ‘‘He’s pitcher for the team.’’ 

The old soldier made a little grimace, and 
smiled. 
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‘‘Well, I’m glad he’s pitcher. I’d rather he © 


wouldn’t play on a day that I think ought to 


to New York, and I stopped off to see my | the president, noticing the army blue and the | be kept sacred to the purpose for which it was 
grandson, Sidney Waters. Do you happen to| slouched hat, and the little button of the | instituted; but if Sid is going to bea ball-player 


know him? He’s in his second year here.’’ 
**No, sir, I don’t know him. I know hardly 
any of the students. ’’ 
Tom was too proud to say that he was not 
likely to know them at any time, and that, far 


| from going to college, he probably would not 


| Legion, bowed pleasantly to him. And being 


}a man of quick sympathies, the president soon | 


| discovered that something was wrong with the 
|old soldier. He saw his rising color when the 
cheers rent the air in response to a good play; 
|he saw him turn reproachful eyes upon the 


. ank you,’’ answered Captain Waters, almost | even be able to go to high school. There was | crowd that had no thought except for the tense 
et “I fixed it up to get here on|only one year between him and the heavy | little battle before them; he saw his eyes fill 
’ecoration day to hear the speeches and the | drill of daily work. He lifted his eyes with | with tears when, leaning back, suddenly old 


I want him to be a good one.’’ 
Just then there was a tremendous shout, fol- 

lowed by instant rush and confusion. 
‘*The game’s over!’’ cried the president. 
| **We’ve won—five to four.’’ 

The students were forming in a writhing 

line, shouting, singing and dancing. 

‘*The snake-danee, ’’ explained the president, 

| looking as if he would like to join in it himself. 
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‘*You really must forgive us, sir. Above all, 
you must forgive me. I’d be a hypocrite if I 
didn’t act as if I enjoyed the victory.’’ 

The ‘‘snake’’ passed near by, and the shout 
went up: ‘‘Prexy! Prexy!’’ 

Some of the crowd were bearing the victors 
of the day on their shoulders. 

‘*That’s your grandson, there,’’ said the 
president. ‘‘The one with the light head.’’ 

Captain Waters saw a dust-stained face, out 
ef which two excited blue eyes shone. He 
saw the letter ‘*G’’ blazoned on the breast of the 
dusty lad, and knew the young hero for his 
own. So hestood up in the rickety old victoria 
and waved his hat. 

‘‘Bring him here, boys!’? he commanded. 
‘*Here’s his grandfather !’’ 

The word was brought to the young pitcher, 
who, after a half-incredulous glance, broke 
from the grasp of his fellows, and ran to greet 
his grandfather. 

Then the president, standing up in Captain 
Waters’s sorry vehicle, held up his hand. Some 
one saw the motion, and called: 

‘*Prexy! Speech! Prexy’s going to speak !’’ 

The word was passed from man to man; in 
a few moments there was silence. 

‘*Boys,’’ said the president, ‘‘it has been a 
day of victory, and I want to congratulate the 
players and the college. I must congratulate 
our opponents, too. They have honored us by 
coming here and playing their best, and we 
have no trouble in remembering other days 
when the victory was theirs and the defeat 
ours. In a certain sense there has been no 
defeat, for so long as a man fights, he wins. 
It is only when he is unwilling to fight and 
to take part in what is going on round him in 
the way of manly effort, that he really loses. 
It matters nothing whether the struggle in 
which he is engaged is work or play; the point 
is for a man to exercise his strength of muscle 
and of will. When you come down to it, it is 
no easy matter to distinguish between work 
and play. So I say, put forth your powers; 
play and work and struggle and climb and 
show that you are men. 

‘*Liberty. Integrity. Brotherhood. With- 
out these things we cannot be civilized or culti- 
vated or Christian. Now this day that we have 
spent in pleasure is one that the government 
wisely has set apart for the commemoration of 
the men who fought to preserve the liberty 
and integrity and brotherhood of our land. It 
is Memorial day—Old Soldiers’ day—Heroes’ 
day! 

‘*Let us ask ourselves if we, in our zest for 
life, our absorption in our own pleasures, have 
been forgetful of those whose enthusiasm car- 
ried them to the extreme of endeavor. 

‘*Fifty years ago a band of devoted students 
—as much in love with life as any of you— 
went out from this honored school of ours, 
and offered themselves freely to their country. 
Few of them ever returned to this college. 
Those who survived that fiery trial were too 
rapidly thrust into manhood to return here. 
They went out into the world to take up their 
burdens. So, whether they lived or died, they 
gave their lives that we might be what we are 
to-day, a nation united and freed from the 
things that had long divided us. 

‘*Here beside me is one of those men, Capt. 
Simeon Waters, the grandfather of your college 
mate, Sidney Waters. He came here to-day 
to surprise his grandson, and to attend our 
Memorial-day exercises. He believed that he 
would find us faithful to the old memories. 
Need I say what his disappointment has been? 
Need I suggest what he is thinking of his alma 
mater? I am not reproaching you any more 
than I reproach myself. I know, and you 
know, that at heart we are true to the old 
ideals. But we have found ourselves lacking 
in reverence, in courtesy, in devotion. Of 
these grave faults we are guilty. 


‘*T think you will agree with me that we! 


ought to try to make amends. Let us prove 
to this honored alumnus of ours that we are 
not so forgetful as we seem. Let us go with 
him to Liberty Park, and listen while he 
reads to us the roster of our distinguished dead 
and tells us something of the way in which 
they came to enlist, and relates to us their 
experiences. I ask all to follow who feel that 
this act of reparation is due.’’ 

The boys were moved by theappeal. Sidney 
Waters ran to the flagstaff, and lowering the 
flag, bore it through the gates. The college 
band struck up ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner, ’’ 
and all the people marched to its brave rhythm. 

Round the monument that bore the names of 
their dead predecessors, the boys stood and 
listened while the old soldier told the story of 
the college in 1861, and of the company that 
had gone out from it. And then he lifted the 
wreath of wild flowers from the monument and 
told of the one youth in all the town who had 
remembered the purpose of the day. 

In the late afternoon, Captain Waters, lean- 
ing on his grandson’s arm, made his way 
somewhat wearily toward Sidney’s rooms. 

‘*They’ve all been very kind,’’ he said. 
‘*But after all, they’ll forget by next year. 
Young life pushes its way everywhere, and 
{’m glad that it does, on the whole. Yet when 
I remember all we went through, I wish that 
this one day of all the year might be devoted, 
not to us, but to the ideas we stood for. It 
would be better for the country if this could 


| be. I don’t expect you to understand all that 
| I mean, or to guess all that I’m thinking, and 
fe certainly don’t mean to preach. But I do 

say it would be better for the boys and the 
college and the country if they would remem- 
ber.”’ 

Sid thought so, too, but his head was full of 
excitement because of the day’s victory, and he 
could not quite bring himself to sympathize 
with his grandfather’s mood. 

That evening, after dinner, while the two 
sat together on the broad porch of the frater- 
nity house, a group of young men called and 
asked for Captain Waters. They were seniors, 
chiefly ; Sid felt complimented that they should 
call on his grandfather, and wondered if his 
grandfather would realize what an honor it 
really was. 

They had come to tell Captain Waters that 
they were organizing a society, the Simeon 
Waters Club, the purpose of which was to be 
the proper observance of Memorial day. 

‘*You made us see,’’ said one of them, ‘‘that 
Memorial day is something that belongs to the 
present. I don’t think we quite understood 
that before. We don’t want the college to fall 
behind in any way. We may not be called on 


we shall not be. But we want our ideals to be 
the same as theirs. The same spirit must be 
kept alive. We’re here with the president’s 
approval, Captain Waters, and he has con- 
sented to be one of our honorary officers if you 
will be one also.’’ 

Captain Waters rose and stood there in 
| the shaft of lamplight that streamed from the 
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HE SINGLED OUT MEHITABLE ANNE, AND ASKED HER 
TO WALK WITH HIM 


porch and silvered his white head. He looked 
feebler than in the daytime, and his voice 
broke with emotion as he responded. 

‘*Tt’s a great honor you do me, boys, and I 
accept with deep satisfaction. You are my 
comrades, because you march with me in 
spirit. But I know that you do not do this 
for me, but for an idea. You wish to identify 
yourselves with the ideals that preserved this 
country intact, indivisible, and made it the 
land of liberty and hope and opportunity—the 
‘ideals that made it the United States. You 
| are the men of to-morrow, and I, who am a 
|man of yesterday, thank you in the name of 
all my comrades, living and dead, for your 
fealty. ’’ 

But he was not one to abuse the occasion by 
making it formal. : 

**Come,’’ he cried, ‘‘sit down, and we will 
talk things over! We’ll outline our constitu- 
tion, and tell our purpose. Shall we? And 
Tom Darrow’s name shall be in the member- 
ship list, shall it not?’’ 

Decidedly, they agreed. 

‘‘And we’ll keep an eye on Tom, as com- 
rades, you understand. He thinks he must go 
to work to help his mother as soon as he’s 
through with grammar school. But maybe, 
with a little boost, we could give him a taste 
of high school. It’s all right to help the 
‘downs and outs,’ but I prefer to give a lift to 
the fellow who is determined that he’! not be 
a ‘down and out.’ Don’t yeu?’’ 

So Tom Darrow’s fate underwent a change 
that night, although he knew nothing of it. 
And Sid Waters’s idea of his grandfather under- 
went alteration, too. It dawned on him that 
he might fittingly give something more than 
affection to this kind relative. But the most 
significant change that followed the visit of the 
old soldier to Georgetown was that which took 
place in the boys who, organizing themselves 








to keep Memorial day in the spirit of patriotic 


to do what your classmates did; we hope that | 


devotion. It had now become interesting and 
beautiful to them to commemorate the lives of 
those who had seen, as in a vision, the pros- 
perity and the peace, the liberty and the 





Sh “T’VE got the largest sun- 

cs flower that ever grew to 
give him,’’ Mehitable 
Anne said, shyly. 

A peal of laughter greeted 
this remark. ‘‘A sunflower 
for a President! O Mehitable Anne, don’t 
think of such a thing! Why, you only give 
the President the finest flowers possible. And 
a sunflower is common, just common! It’s a 
disgrace to think of it! Don’t, Mehitable 
Anne.’’ 

‘Do you really think it would be a dis- 
| grace?’? asked Mehitable Anne. ‘‘I grew it 
| all myself, and watched it especially for him. 
It’s his very own flower! And it’s large— 
why, it’s the largest and tallest sunflower that 
ever grew, I think!’’ 

‘*The larger it is, the more common,’’ said 
one child, decidedly. ‘‘Mehitable Anne, you’ll 
disgrace the school and the town, and spoil 
the whole welcome we’re planning for the 
President, if you even dream of presenting 








into the Simeon Waters Club, stood pledged | 


him with a sunflower! And it’s the first time 
a President ever came 
to Wemyss. ’’ 

‘*Rosalind Percy is 
sending to the city for a 
large bunch of roses,’’ 
said another child; 
‘*‘long-stemmed, beauti- 
ful roses. ’’ 

‘*And I’m to have vio- 
lets,’’ put in another. 

‘‘Mother said I could 
give carnations. ’’ 

Mehitable Anne looked 
properly downcast, yet 
in her heart of hearts 
she still longed to follow 
out her cherished plan. 
In fancy she again stood 
in admiration under the 
great golden sunflower. 
‘*Tt’s almost as large as 
an umbrella,’’ she said. 
‘*A parasol, anyway !’’ 

‘“*‘The best flowers 
only, for a President! 
Just think what a Presi- 
dent is—a_ great ruler— 
the head of the country. 
Only the best, Mehitable 
Anne.’’ 

Mehitable Anne 
thought of . something 
new. ‘Mother said that 
if the sunflower was all 
I had to give—that it 
was the best. It’s my 
best, anyway! Shesaid 
it was the heart that 
counted in a gift, any- 
way.’’? Mehitable Anne 
looked about for approbation, but failed to 
find any. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, triumphantly, 
‘**Rosalind’s roses weren’t grown especially for 
him, were they? My sunflower was!’’ 

‘*You can’t give it, Mehitable Anne,’’ her 
friends insisted. They had hardly expected 
to find the meek Mehitable Anne so determined. 

At this moment Regina Stillman entered the 
fray. Regina had been looking on for some 
moments; now she spoke. 

‘*Mehitable Anne,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t you 
listen to a thing they say. Go straight ahead 
and give the President his flower. It’s a 
perfect beauty, and I know he’!l love it.’’ 

When Regina thus championed her, Mehita- 
ble Anne grew radiant. ‘‘Oh, thank you, 
Regina!’’ she cried. ‘‘I will give it to him. 
Why, it’s his, anyway. I grew it for him.’’ 

The great day arrived when Wemyss was to 
welcome the President; the great hour of the 
reception drew near. Then all the little girls 
of Wemyss, dressed in their freshly laundered 
best white dresses, marched along in a little 
band by themselves, in the glowing fall sun- 
shine, toward the town square, where the 
festivities were to be held. Underneath each 
best white dress was beating tumultuously 
an excited young heart. The small hands 
carried nosegays of all varieties, but for the 
most part conventional bouquets of hothouse 
flowers, set off by sprays of fern. 

Last in her class marched Mehitable Anne 
under her sunflower. .It was not that Mehita- 
ble Anne had been placed last intentionally. 
As the smallest child, she had originally been 
placed at the head, but the other children had 
manceuvered to get the foremost places, and 
Mehitable Anne, partly because she had an 
easy-going disposition, had humbly accepted 
the last place. But she also had a reason for 
her easy acquiescence. ‘‘It gives more room 
for the sunflower,’’ she had assured herself. 

Mehitable Anne’s face was solemn beneath 
the gorgeous flower. She felt very deeply the 











opportunities that they were enjoying, and 
who had given all that they had to give to 
make these things possible to those who 
would follow them on the long road of life. 
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honor that the President of the United States 
conferred on her native village. She felt, too, 
the enormous responsibility that rested on the 
little girls who were to march past the Presi- 
dent’s ‘stand and present him with flowers. 

The President was, in truth, a little weary. 
Day after day, on his tour, he had been greeted 
by the people in their most respectful manner, 
with set speeches and formal luncheons and 
meetings of great dignity. This morning he 
gazed at the oncoming procession of school 
children without enthusiasm. Wemyss was to 
be like all the other villages—striving its little 
best for a conventional display, and keeping 
its heart hidden under empty formality. 

With a gracious word, the President accepted 
the flower offerings of the children—Rosalind’s 
hothouse roses, Betty’s violets, and the carna- 
tions that Wilhelmina had brought. Into each 
earnest, awestruck face the President had 
gazed in turn. He longed for the kind of smile 
that would encourage him to pick up one of 
these children and hold it in his arms for a 
moment. The President was far from home, 
and he was not only tired, but lonely. 

**So many, many lovely flowers!’’ said the 
President, kindly, gazing over the children’s 
heads to the uneasy eminent citizens who 
were waiting to make their speeches. ‘‘I shall 
need a special train in which to carry them 
out of town!’’ 

*‘Oh,’’ cried Rosalind to Betty, after they 
had passed the President’s stand, ‘‘oh, if only 
Mehitable Anne didn’t have that absurd sun- 
flower! What will the President think? And 
she’s coming nearer every moment. It’s a 
disgrace, that’s what it is!’’ 

‘It’s a disgrace to us all,’’ agreed Betty, 
solemnly. 

** Betty, what do you think,’’ said Rosalind, 
‘*if I steal up behind Mehitable Anne and pull 
the horrid sunflower away from her? ‘There’s 
plenty of time. She can’t make a disturbance 
so near the President, and who would notice 
it in this crowd?’’ 

“*Do!’’ cried Betty. ‘‘Do, Rosalind!’ 

With a bold yet stealthy movement Rosalind 
stole to the rear of the little procession, where 
Mehitable Anne was awaiting her turn. And 
although Rosalind ‘found her slightly nearer to 
the President than she had thought, she yet 
resolved to carry out her plan. 

At that moment the President, casting a 
weary glance along the line of little girls, to 
see when the end should be, caught a hearten- 
ing glimpse of Mehitable Anne under her 
sunflower. Boyhood associations had made 
the sunflower dear to his heart, and Mehitable 
Anne’s small, quaint figure attracted the Presi- 
dent. Quick to read character, he understood 
Mehitable Anne’s in a second. -He saw that 
she was of the home-loving and loyal sort; as 
she marched so solemnly toward him, her 
whole attitude suggested the admiration and 
love of a true little heart. The President 
glowed as he saw Mehitable Anne. 

‘*Give me that sunflower, Mehitable Anne!’’ 
breathed ‘Rosalind, sharply, in the small girl’s 
ear. ‘‘You sha’n’t disgrace us—it isn’t right! 
Give it to me, I say!’’ Rosalind did not at 
once grasp for the flower; she thought it best 
to arrange the matter peaceably, if possible. 

But Mehitable Anne continued her march. 

**Give it to me, Mehitable Anne, or I’ll take 
it away from you! A sunflower isn’t fit for a 
President !’” 

Mehitable Anne raised her head in dignity. 
‘It’s the President’s own sunflower!’’ she 
said. ‘‘I grew it for him. Rosalind, don’t 
you dare !’’ 

But Rosalind, with a hand stronger than 
Mehitable Anne’s, was drawing away the tall, 
golden, gaudy flower from the small girl’s 
grasp. *‘You sha’n’t do it!’’ whispered Ros:- 
lind, fiercely. 

““Tt’s the President’s own flower!’’ cried 
Mehitable Anne. ‘‘His own!’’ 

‘Rosalind, the President’s looking at you!” 
came a voice from ahead. ‘‘Rosalind, he’s 
looking !’?? And Rosalind fell back in discon- 
fiture, while Mehitable Anne, in righteous 
indignation, holding up her small head under 
the great yellow flower, marched on to glory. 

The President felt his lonely heart grow 
warm with love and cheer as he watched tlie 
advance of that quaint, poorly dressed little 
figure under the glorious blossom that she hil 
‘grown for him.’’ For his quick eye had see 
the whole little incident, and his ear had caug!:t 
the faithful cry of Mehitable Anne, ‘‘It’s tle 
President’s own flower! His own!’’ 

Then suddenly Mehitable Anne herself sto: 
before him, raised her eyes for a moment, 
dropped them in awe, and held out toward 
him, without a word, the tall, golden flower. 

‘It’s my favorite flower,’’ said the Pres'- 
dent, taking it tenderly into his hands. ‘*Than* 
you, child. This flower gives me more pleasure 
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than any flower I ever had given to me, espe- 
cially as you grew it forme! Thank you!’’ 

And when Mehitable Anne raised her child- 
ish, earnest eyes once again to his, and he saw 
the love and admiration in them, they caught 
his heart. 

Stepping down from his elevation, there 
before the assembled citizens and the gathered 
school children, he reverently picked up the 
quaint little figure, and held it close to his 
heart. Then again Mehitable Anne and the 
President exchanged glances, and discovered 
that they understood each other very well. 

Under the shadow of Mehitable Anne’s 
great sunflower, which had been grown espe- 
cially for him, the President spoke to little 
Wemyss as he seldom spoke anywhere, and 
took the people into his heart. 

After speaking of his boyhood days, when 
the great sunflower grew by the door of his 
home, he passed to the present, and to his 
hopes and plans for the country. 

When the speech, spoken from the President’s 
heart, had come to an end, and the crowd had 
cheered him long and heartily, the leading citi- 
zens answered in the same spirit in which he 
had spoken. Gone were the set speeches, gone 
were the labored addresses, vanished entirely 
were all stiffness and formality. The first 
citizens, without a fear or tremor, spoke out 
as they did not know they could speak, and 
the President listened in a warm glow. In 


fhe War of” 
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HE act of Con- 

gress declaring 

the second war 
against Great Britain 
was passed on June 
17, 1812, the thirty- 
seventh anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. The declaration of hostilities and the 
proclamation to the country were signed by 
President Madison the next day. 

There is a rare volume entitled, ‘‘The Naval 
History of England, in all its Branches; From 
the History of The Norman Conquest in the 
Year of 1066 to the Conclusion of 1734.’ This 
great work, written by Thomas Lediard of 
London, begins as follows: 

‘**Tt is a most undoubted Maxim, that the 
Honour, Security and Wealth of this Kingdom 
depends upon the Protection, and Encourage- 
ment of Trade, and the Improving and right 
Managing the Naval Strength thereof; And 
we have instances of several Nations, who were 
formerly great and powerful at Sea, who, by 
Neglect and Mismanagement, have lost their 
Trade, and seen their Maritime Strength 
entirely ruined.’ 

**These were the Words of the most August 
Assembly of the Nation, in an Address to the 
Throne, upon an extraordinary Occasion; And 
a Noble Member of that Illustrious Body, on 
another Occasion, as justly observed: ‘That 
our Trade is the Mother and Nurse of our 
Seamen: Our Seamen the Life of our Fleet: 


and our Fleet the Security and Protection of | 


our Trade: And that both together are the 


WEALTH, STRENGTH, and GLORY of | 


GREAT BRITAIN.’ ” 


Here in a few words is the lesson taught by | 
Captain Mahan’s book, ‘‘The Influence of Sea | 


Power.’? And here, also, is the reason for | 
the War of 1812. 


During the latter part of the eighteenth and | 


the early part of the nineteenth century, Great 
Britain was hard put to it to man and keep at 
sea her great fleet of more than a thousand sail. 
The press gang, that took men by force and, 
practically imprisoning them, enlisted them on 
the king’s ships, could not fill the empty fore- 


castles. Great Britain exercised what she | 
termed her ‘‘Right of Search.’’ She held to | themselves an independent nation. 
the doctrine, ‘‘Once a subject, always a sub-| case is a new proof of their degradation. 
ject.”?, But under the guise of resnptaring | 


recreant Englishmen, the kidnaping of the 
sailors of other nations, especially Americans, 
from vessels on the high seas was not infre- 
quent. 


ENGLISH SAILORS IN AMERICAN SERVICE. 


ITHOUT doubt English-born sailors 
in large numbers were serving on 


American ships; the higher wages and | 


the freer life tempted many deserters, and 
citizenship papers were not hard to obtain. 


These papers, however, furnished the sailor | 
ho safeguard against impressment. The doc- | 


tine of the English naval authorities was 
expressed by James, the English naval histo- 
ri: in, as follows: 

“It is, we believe, an acknowledged maxim 
of public law as well, that no nation but the 
one he belongs to can release a subject from 
his natural allegiance, . 
the right to enforce the services of her subjects 
wherever they may be found. ’’ 

But there were some officers of high rank 
who acknowledged the injustice of ‘‘The 
Right of Search. ’* 
Among them was Admiral Cochrane, who, in 
referring to the causes that brought on the War 
of 1812, made the followi ing statement: ‘‘Our 








;}men taken from them. 
Your committee need not 


- every nation has | 





the little village of Wemyss, at least, he had 
come near to the heart of the people. 

After he had finished, he took the sunflower 
in his hand as if it were a magic wand, and 
going into the midst of the white-robed school 
children, he singled out Mehitable Anne, and 
asked her to walk with him to the town hall, 


little girls looked on in amazed wonder; Rosa- 
lind and Betty wereaghast, but Regina Stillman 
exclaimed, with understanding, ‘‘It’s because 


Mehitable Anne is real! That’s why he likes | Mediterranean, to relieve 


her! Because she’s real! ’’ 


So it was that Mehitable Anne, looking up | that station. 
now and again with loving friendliness at the | new crew that had never 
President, who took each one of these shy | been exercised at the guns, , 
glances into his heart and treasured it, led the and her decks were lit- 
procession with the President himself through | tered with stores and sup- 
the sunny streets of Wemyss. On her face, as | plies, for she had sailed 
she glanced upward, fell the golden glow of | | hastily. 
the flower that she had watched and tended in passengers a number of 
the great man’s honor, the flower that he loved | ladies belonging to the 


best—even the despised sunflower. 





Behind the child who walked hand in hand | 


with the President trooped the joyous towns- | States service abroad. 
people. They knew that the President was; Whenclear of the Capes 
happy to be with them, and that was enough. | and out at sea, she was 


What they did not know was that the day 
had been rescued from tedium and weariness, | 


and made famous forever in the President’s | which sent on board an officer. 


| Capt. Charles Gordon, but 
where the banquet was to be. All the other | 


is impending, there is some act that precipi- | President, and in a few minutes a smart 


tates the appeal to arms. Before the War of | action had begun. 


It was soon apparent that 


1812, there were two such occurrences, which, | the American vessel had to do with one of 


strangely enough, bore no immediate result. 
On June 22, 1807, the frigate Chesapeake, 
under the command of 


much feebler armament. Commodore Rodgers 
ceased firing, and remained by his unknown 
antagonist until daylight, 
when she proved to be 





flying the broad pennant [ee mi 
of Commodore James 2 

Barron, set sail from at 
Hampton Roads for the 


the Constitution, then on 
She had a 


She carried as 
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. His Majesty’s ship, Little 
1 Belt, carrying twenty 
guns. A boat was lowered 
and offers of assistance 
made to her commander, 
Captain Bingham, but 
they were declined, and 
the two ships parted 
There had been no casual- 
ties on board the Presi- 
dent, but thirty-one of the 
Little Belt’s crew had 
been seriousiy injured. 
It is again remarkable 
that no immediate decla- 
x ration of war took place, 
iy especially as each govern - 
re) ment upheld the account 
of its own commander. 











| overhauled by H. M. S. 
Leopard, the captain of 


GEORGE, PRINCE REGENT OF GREAT ! 
BRITAIN THROUGHOUT THE WAR with no aajustment of 


Thus affairs drifted on 


the real difficulty, —‘‘the 


This officer | Right of Search,’’—until at last such pressure 


memory, by a common sunflower, which had ‘demanded four seamen, who, he declared, | was brought on Congress that war was declared. 


been ‘‘grown for him’’ by Mehitable Anne. 
Z 


treatment of its (America’s) 
citizens was scarcely in 
accordance with the national privileges to which 
the young Republic had become entitled. ’’ 








That the policy of the British government | 


had completely changed by 1861, is proved 
by the history of the ‘‘Trent affair.’’ Cap- 
tain Wilkes was peremptorily called to account 
for taking from the British steamer Trent 
the Confederate commissioners, Mason and 
Slidell. At this time England was almost 
ready to go to war, although neither Mason 
nor Slidell had the slightest claim to be British 
subjects. Perhaps one hundred years ago, if 
the English had seized their own subjects only, 
all might have been well. It was the unjust 
forcing of American sailors to serve under a 
foreign flag, of which there were many proved 
cases, that stirred Congress to action. 

The committee on foreign relations made the 
following dignified remonstrance : 

‘*Under the pretext of impressing British 
seamen, our fellow citizens are seized in British 





ports, on the high seas, and in every quarter 
to which the British 


were British subjects and deserters from the 
Melampus. 


It was a fortunate thing for the United 


Of the men specified, one was a | States, unprepared for war as she was, that 


Southern negro; another a Marylander, known | England was then engaged in the campaign in 
personally to the officers of the Chesapeake ; | 
the third man declared himself to be a New | 


Englander ; the fourth was of doubtful citizen- 
ship. Under the direction of Commodore 
Barron, Captain Gordon refused to muster his 
crew for inspection. 


THE DEFENSELESS ‘‘ CHESAPEAKE.”’ 


HE British officer returned to his ship, 
and almost immediately opened fire. For 
twelve minutes the defenseless Chesa- 
peake received the Englishman’s broadsides. 
Seeing that his vessel was in danger of being | 
shot to pieces, Commodore Barron ordered the | 
flag to be hauled down. 





| 


the Peninsula, and could despatch but a fraction 
of her fleet and a small army to North America. 
In the war, it must be confessed, the battles 
on land did not reflect great glory on the 
American arms; the attempted invasion of 
Canada failed. The battles that were fought 
along the boundary were either defeats, or at 
best drawn conflicts. It was the hastily con- 
structed navy on the Lakes that saved the day ; 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and MacDon- 
ough’s on Lake Champlain, were decisive. 
The only decisive American victory on shore 
was the battle that never should have taken 
place—that bloody repulse of Pakenham’s vet- 
erans at New Orleans on January 8, 1815, in 


Just as it reached the | which the British lost two thousand six hun- 


rail, one gun was fired from the Chesapeake’s | dred, killed, wounded or made prisoners, 


second division. This single piece was dis- | 
charged by Lieut. William Allen, who fired it by 
means of a live coal that he brought in his fingers 
from the ship’s galley. 
declined to receive the surrender of the Ameri- 
can vessel, but sending a boat to her, took 
from her the four alleged deserters. 


Captain Humphreys | 


whereas the Americans, sheltered by breast- 
works, lost only eight killed and thirteen 
wounded. It was life wasted on both sides, 
for the battle took place more than two weeks 
after the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain had been signed at 
Ghent, but before the news had reached this 


Three men were killed, eight badly wounded, | country. 
and ten slightly hurt on the Chesapeake. | 
The shot Lieutenant Allen fired did no damage | the glory of 1812 belongs, although the doings 
| of the privateers contributed not a little to the 


to the Leopard, which sailed off disdainfully. 

The eens was forced to return to 
Hampton Roads in a shat- 
tered and almost disabled 





power extends, are taken 





on board British men-of- 
war and compelled to 
serve there as British sub- 
jects. In this mode our 
eitizens are wantonly 
snatched from their coun- 
try and their families, de- 
prived of their liberty and 
doomed to an ignominious 
and slavish bondage, com- 
pelled to fight the battles 
of a foreign country and 
| often to perish in them. 
| Our flag has given them 
| no protection ; it has been 
unceasingly violated, and 
our vessels exposed to 
danger by the loss of the 








condition. 

The temper of the peo- 
ple was then ripe for war, 
but on account of internal 


it never ceased to rankle 
in the public mind, - led 
merely to diplomatic cor- 
respondence. Commodore 
Barron was most unjustly 
_ relieved of his command, 
and suspended from the 
service for five years. On 
the other hand, Captain 
Humphreys of the Leop- 
ard was reprimanded by 
his government. Two of 








remark that while the 
practise is continued, it 
is impossible for the United States to consider | 
Every new 


JAMES MADISON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1809-1817 


the sailors were returned ; 
the third was hanged at 
Halifax; the fourth died. 
Although British aggression continued, the | 


polities and the fact that | 
a ‘‘peace’’ party was in | 
power the affair, although | 


It is to the little navy of our country that 


outcome. Great Britain had considered herself 
invincible in single action. Only once or twice 
in nearly five hundred years had she lost a 
ship in combat where the odds were anything 
like equal. Now, in a little over two years, 
out of thirty-one single engagements, she lost 
twenty-nine, and only one American frigate, 
the luckless Chesapeake, under the command 
of the brave but impetuous Lawrence, surren- 
dered to an English adversary in a fair duel of 
broadsides. 


THE ‘‘ESSEX”’’ AND THE “PRESIDENT.”’ 


WO other frigates were lost to over- 
$i whelmingly superior forces; the Essex, 

which, under the command of the gallant 
Porter, maintained an unequal fight for hours 
against the Phabe and the Cherub in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, and gave up only when 
reduced to a dismasted hulk; and the Presi- 
dent, which, after having defeated His Maj- 
esty’s ship, Endymion, of nearly her size and 
armament, was overhauled by a British squad- 
ron, and surrendered without any disgrace. 
Two famous little sloops of war, the Argus 


, administration at Washington did very little | and the W asp, were also taken by the enemy. 


Its | toward putting the navy on a stronger footing, 


Now what was the reason for the repeated 


continuance is the more unjustifiable, because for a policy of retrenchment was in foree. | American successes that so astonished the 


the United States have repeatedly proposed to | The officers of the little navy burned to wipe | British Admiralty ? 


the British government an arrangement which out the disgrace, but their chance was post- 


would secure to it the control of its own people. | 


| poned to a later day. The British ceased to 


An exemption of the citizens of the United lie off the American harbors, however, and 
States from this degrading oppression, and their | made no attempt to detain any vessels of the 


flag from violation, is all they have sought. ’’ 


The accounts of most contemporary historians 


navy or any merchantmen within sight of the 
American shore. Nevertheless, on the high 


who have written of the War of 1812 have been | seas the depredations continued. 


‘tinged with bitterness, and bitterness is the | 
But it has been said— | whose flag was flying from the President, a 
|}and probably with truth—that there were as | forty -four-gun frigate under command of Cap- 


father of inaccuracy. 


In May, 1811, Commodore John Rodgers, 


many American seamen forcibly impressed into | tain Ludlow, was informed that a man had 
the British service between the years 1802 and | been impressed from an American vessel off 
1812 as there were actually serving in our reg-| the harbor of New York by a British man-of- 


ular navy at any time during the period. It | 


is a matter of record that at the outbreak of 
the war more than two thousand claimed citi- 
zenship, and gave themselves up to suffer in 
British military prisons rather than serve 
against their country.* 

England has maintained that the ‘Right of 
Search’’ was exercised only in time of war, 


but she was seldom at peace in those days. | colors to be made out. 
When she was fighting with the United States, | occasioned great controversy 
writers. The gist of the matter is as follows: 
overhauling the smaller | to relate, there were men of importance at the 


she was also engaged with Napoleon in Spain. 
Generally, when a conflict between nations | 





*An article on the “American Prisoners,” by Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts, will appear in The Companion for 
June 27th. 


war, supposed to be the Guerriere. The 


President was anchored off Annapolis at the | 


time. Commodore Rodgers immediately got 
under way, and proceeded to New York. 
When he was eighteen or twenty miles south 


the President displayed her flag, the stranger 


| did not answer until it was too dark for her 
What followed has| captain wrote in a report to his admiral, 
among naval | 


The President, 


| vessel, brought up alongside of her after dark. 


| of Sandy Hook, a vessel was sighted. Although | 


It was simply that we 
were then a maritime nation. More American 
citizens followed the sea for a living then than 
do so to-day. The population was scattered 
along an extended coast-line, the populous 
cities were those that were ports of entry. 
There were more than seven hundred thousand 
tons of American shipping on the high seas in 
the merchant service alone, although in those 
days a vessel of three or four hundred tons’ 
burden was considered large. 

The American vessels were of heavier con- 
struction, for the most part, than the British, 
and the men who served on them were volun- 
teers animated by devotion to a cause. The 
commanders were of the same stock as the 


British captains, and their equals in bravery. 


and seamanship. 

‘*Let the quarter-deck look out for the flag; 
we will take care of the guns,’’ was the message 
sent up from between decks of the Constitu- 
tion on a memorable occasion. An English 


‘*These Yankees are the only people who can 
resist an English boarding party.’’ Yet, strange 


beginning of the War of 1812 who wished to dis- 


There was some confusion about hailing and | mantle our little navy, lay up the ships in ordi- 


answering hails; 


a gun was fired at the| nary, and defend the harbors by means of forts 
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and land forces. To send our few frigates 
and sloops of war to sea appeared reckless to 
these men, for the force of our entire available 
navy in June, 1812, hardly equaled in numbers 
and weight of metal the British fleet at the 
Halifax station. But what a glorious heritage 
would have been denied us had cautious coun- 
sel prevailed! The achievements of the Con- 
stitution, the United States, the President, 
the Essex, the Wasp and the Hornet, and 
the names of Hull, Decatur, Rodgers, Bain- 
bridge, Stewart, Jones, Lawrence, Biddle and 
Blakely are imperishable in our naval history. 
The navy won its way to the hearts of the 
people and to the recognition of the national 
authorities. In the years following the war, 
the merchant marine increased tremendously. 
Although there was nothing in the provi- 


sions of the treaty that expressed a very liberal | 





change of policy on the part of England, her 
aggressions ceased. A wholesome respect had 
grown up in Europe for the American flag. 
Up to the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, 
the United States fairly challenged the trade of 
Great Britain on the high seas. Now, owing to 
our four years of internal strife and the restrict- 
ive legislation that we have imposed upon our- 
selves, our flag, except on vessels of the navy, 
is rarely seen in foreign ports. The American 
merchant marine has virtually disappeared. 

The sailor on the war-ships is no longer a 
sailor properly speaking; he has become a 
machinist or a mechanic. But there exist, in 
the new service, the traditions of the old; 
the power of steam has swept away the use 
of sails; but the spirit of the men who hauled 
taut tack and sheet and lay out on the sway- 
ing yards still lives. 


David Morrell’s @Batlery 
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HE two boys looked 
i; i at each other in 
dismay. Then 
David sat down and 


5 oy thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets. 


‘*There’s no reason why this battery shouldn’t 
work just as well as any I made in the labora- 
tory. I’ve put in precisely the same things. 
A setback like this, coming at just this time, 
is mighty hard. It isn’t easy to find an honest 
capitalist who believes in the battery enough 
to put in the money that is needed. I hoped 
I had him when I met Mr. Pettingrew, but 
now with this hold-up, I’m not sure. ’’ 

‘*Mr. Pettingrew is all right,’’ said Coller- 
ton. ‘‘But he’s conservative, and he hates to 
go into a new thing... Let him once get into it, 
however, and he’ll fight to the bitter end, 
especially if there’s opposition. ’’ 

‘*Tt seems to me,’’ said David, ‘‘that there 
is only one thing to do: get an old cell that 
works, take out one part at a time, and supply 
just that part from the new one, then charge 
and test the cell. In this way we can tell 
when we put in the part that stops the current. 
I believe there’s only one thing that’s making 
all this trouble. ’’ 

David rapidly completed his preparations for 
the first test, and the two boys went immedi- 
ately to work setting a cell of the old battery 
beside the new, and exchanging the parts of 
the old for the new. Part after part they 
exchanged without effect until they came to 
the electrolyte, one of the chemicals purchased 
the afternoon before. When the change had 
been made, David connected the wires to the 
volt-meter, and looked at the needle of the 
instrument. It did not move. 

‘*That’s it!’’ cried David. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing the matter with that one thing. It may 
be impure or it may be a substitution, but the 
trouble is there. Is there any of the solid left 
that’s not in the solution? I remember you 
made up that solution for me while I was doing 
some other things.’’ 

‘*Lots of it left,’’ said Collerton, holding up 
a large paper bag. ‘‘But this may be my 
fault. I may have made a mistake. ’’ 

**T don’t believe it.’’ David took a little of 
the powder in his hand and smelled it. ‘‘This 
is not the thing I ordered. It looks like sal 
ammoniac, the stuff they put in the ordinary 
batteries that ring door-bells.. I’m almost sure 
of it. We must get down to Snow, Parker & 
Co. the first minute they open, and get some 
of the real thing. We’ll telephone Mr. Pettin- 
grew, too, as early as we can.’’ 

‘* Anyway, ’’ said Collerton, ‘‘there’s nothing 
to do now but sleep till breakfast-time.’’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘Five minutes past 
three. Come round to my room. I have an 
alarm-clock. ’’ 

The alarm-clock did its duty. After their 
brief sleep, the two boys had time to eat a good 
breakfast before they started. 

At seven o’clock David, calling Mr. Pettin- 
grew on the telephone, briefly told him the 
adventures of the night. Mr. Pettingrew did 
not show much sympathy. 

‘*Very well, Mr. Morrell,’’ he said. ‘‘Go 
on. I shall have to insist, however, that the 
matter of the substitution be wholly cleared up 
before I can take any action in the matter. 
There’s more mystery about this than I like.’’ 

At half past seven, the boys were at Snow, 
Parker & Co.’s door. A few minutes later 
the first clerk came up yawning, with the key 
in his hand, ready to open the store. For- 
tunately, the boys did not have long to wait 
for the manager; and as they walked with 
him to the office, David explained his errand. 

Stopping half-way down the aisle, the man- 
ager spoke to a clerk. ‘‘Mayton,’’ he said, 
‘here is an order from the Pettingrew Machine 
Shops that you filled yesterday. Did you, by 
any chance, put in sal ammoniac instead of 
one of the things called for?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’? answered the clerk. ‘‘I couldn’t 
have, if I’d wanted to. All the sal ammoniac 
is in the basement, and I filled the order 
wholly on this floor. ’’ ; 

‘*Who packed the order ?’’ asked the manager. 

**T did,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘and turned it over 















to Tim, the boy. He 
took it up to the shops 
on a hand-cart.’’ 

David looked at Jack. 
‘*That’s where the 
change was made!’’ he 
said. ‘*You remember how long the boy was 
in getting to the shops with the materials?’’ 

Jack nodded. 

‘“*That’s a thing we can easily find out,’’ 
said the manager. He called, ‘‘Tim! Tim!’’ 

A tall, thin youngster, about fifteen years 
old, with dreamy eyes and a curly head, came 
forward. He was clad in a long, ragged black 
duster, spotted with mud. 

‘*Tim,’’ said the manager, ‘‘you took some 
goods to the Pettingrew Machine Shops on 
a hand-cart yesterday afternoon, didn’t you?’’ 
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we’ve got to report before ten. Now I’m not 
going to look at my watch again.’’ 

The minutes flew by while the boys set up 
the new battery. David went about the test- 
ing. When he had clamped down the final con- 
nection, he could hardly bring himself to look 
at the volt-meter, sure though he was that his 
work was built on firm foundations; but a 
jubilant ery from Collerton told him the good 
news. David turned to see the needle swing 
in a great are and come quivering to its place. 

**T’ve done it,’’ he said, soberly. ‘‘The new 
one is as good as the old. Let’s try the other 
tests right off. I know, though, that they’ll 
be all right. ’’ 

When the last test was completed, David 
looked at his watch. ‘‘Jack,’’ he cried, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘what’s your time? My watch has 
stopped. I must have forgotten to wind it.’’ 

Collerton pulled his watch from his pocket. 
‘*Ten minutes past the hour,’’ he said. 

For a moment David looked at his com- 
panion in a daze. Then he spoke slowly ina 
hollow voice. ‘‘Beaten again by my own 
thoughtlessness,’’ he said. He turned, and 
started from the room. ‘‘I must go and see 
Mr. Pettingrew.’’ 

As David entered the office, Mr. Pettingrew 
looked up inguiringly. ‘‘ I’ve lost,’’ said 
David, slowly. ‘‘I got the tests, and found 
where the trouble was with the new battery, 
but I couldn’t get the new one done in time. 
I’ve no excuses to offer. I didn’t do what I 
said I would. That’s all.’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew hesitated before speaking. 
‘I’m going to talk very frankly,’’ he said, 
‘tand I hope you’ll excuse it. As a matter 
of fact, I can’t help feeling that where you’ve 
got into so much trouble, there’s a chance for 
more. I’m by no means sure that it would 
be a wise investment for me to take up your 
battery. I gave you a chance to show me. I 
even telephoned my people to give me a little 
extra time so that you could have up to the 














“DOCTOR, I'M GOING TO ASK YOU TO 


ADD ONE MORE THING TO THE MANY 


YOU'VE DONE FOR ME.” 


‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Tim, slowly. He glanced 
uneasily from one to another of the group. 

“Did you go straight there without stop- 
ping?’”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Tim, a little more slowly. 

‘**He’s lying, ’’ David said to himself. ‘And 
doing it poorly, too.’? He looked at the boy 
more carefully, and saw on the edge of his 
ragged black duster a series of muddy splashes, 
the surface of which showed strange white 
crystals. David stepped forward, pulled up 
the hem of the boy’s coat and examined it. 

‘*These crystals are like the crystals of the 
electrolyte I ordered,’’ he said. 

Then the manager examined the coat. By 
this time Tim was trembling. The manager 
looked at him sternly. 

‘*Now, young man,’’ he said, ‘‘last chance 
for you. What happened to that order?’’ 

Tim brokedown. ‘‘I was turning the corner 
of Merrill Street,’’ he said, ‘‘and I stopped for 
a minute to watch a band. I hit the curbstone, 
and the package tumbled off in a mud puddle 
and busted. I heard some one say it was 
for batteries, so I thought it was sal ammoniac, 
and I came back and asked Joe in the basement 
to give me a bag of sal ammoniac the same size 
and 1’d pay for it. He did, and I took it over.’’ 

David looked at his watch. ‘Telephone 
that story to Mr. Pettingrew, will you,’’ he 
said to the manager, ‘‘and give me my original 
order. We’ve not a second to lose.’’ 

‘*]’ll_ telephone gladly,’’ the manager an- 
swered. ‘‘And our delivery wagon is just 
outside. Jump into that. I’ll bring out the 
chemical you want myself, and you can drive 
right down to Merrill Street. ’’ 

It is doubtful whether Snow, Parker & 
Co.’s delivery wagon ever made a quicker 
trip than that which took David and Collerton 
back to the machine shops. 

‘*Whew !’’ whistled David, as he looked at 
his watch, once they were inside. ‘*That was 
quick work! But it’s after eight o’clock, and 


| last minute, and you couldn’t quite do it under 
| the terms set down. So I think we’ll call it 
| off. Only I want to tell you that I think you 
| may be able to make it a go in time, and that 
if I hear of anything to your advantage, I’ll 
let you know. Now if you’ll wait here for a 
few minutes, Doctor Henderson will be along. 
He wants t6 see you. And if you don’t mind, 
I’ll use the telephone. ’’ 

David was too disheartened to speak. He 
felt sure that Mr. Pettingrew was telephoning 
to close the option. Just at that moment a 
knock came at the door, and the office boy 
entered with a card. ‘‘ Doctor Henderson 
wants to see you at once,’’ said the boy. 

‘*Show him in,’’ said Mr. Pettingrew, put- 
ting down the telephone. 

Doctor Henderson’ entered hurriedly. 
‘*David,’’ he said, breathlessly, ‘‘here’s a 
letter from some lawyers for you. I talked 
with the fellow that brought the letter. He 
said that you’d given over the controlling 
interest in the battery to his clients, and that 
they would make things warm for you if you 
didn’t live up to your agreement. ’’ 

David rose in indignation. ‘‘What on earth 
does he mean?’’ he cried. 

‘‘T don’t know any more than I’ve told 
you, ’’ replied Doctor Henderson. ‘‘ But here’s 
the letter. Let’s hear it. Read it aloud.’”’ 

David broke the seal, and read rapidly: 


“Warrener & Stokes, Attorneys at Law. 
“United States Building. 


“Mr. David Morrell. 

“My Dear Sir. We represent two parties, one 
consisting of Messrs. Hewson, Grantell and Ren- 
tew, with whom you engaged to take up the work 
of making certain batteries, claimed to have been 
invented by you, the other, Mr. Hannibal H. Jones, 
with whom you, as shown by your signature on a 
valid contract, contracted for a certain percentage 
of royalties in the profits on any batteries manufac- 
tured by the aid of capital secured for you by the 
aforesaid Hannibal H. Jones. This capital was 
secured by him from the three gentlemen first men- 
tioned, Messrs. Hewson, Grantell and Rentew, and 











this capital you agreed to accept. We understand 
that you are now approaching various parties with 
the intention of getting them to back you in your 
enterprise. We wish to warn you that our clients 
now have interests in your battery, which they 
intend to protect. Unless we hear from you at our 
office, 1827 Broad St., either in person or by tele- 
phone, Main 3405-6, before 4 p. m. to-day, we shall 
take the matter to the courts. Kindly bring this 
letter with you. Yours very truly, 
“Warrener & Stokes.” 


As David read, he felt that this last blow 
had taken all the energy out of him. ‘‘Mr. 
Pettingrew,’’ he said, ‘‘you know a lot more 
about this sort of thing than I do. What do 
you think this means?’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew tilted back in his chair. 
‘*Have you left any papers with your signature 
loose round the country besides this one held 
by Hannibal Jones?’’ he asked. 

‘*Not one. I didn’t even make any kind of 
an oral agreement with Hewson, Grantell and 
Rentew. I refused the first plans they offered, 
and only said I’d consider the last plan so as 
to gain time to escape.’’ 

‘*You’re sure?’’ 

“Pm sure. ”? 

‘*Then the conditions are these. They have 
the Hannibal Jones paper, and the word of 
three, or possibly four, including Jones, that 
you made such an agreement as they mention. 
Now this is your case, not mine. Tell me 
what you think ought to be done, and then 
I’ll give you such advice as I can.’’ 

“*Tt’s pure bluff,’’? David replied. ‘But 
there’s just enough truth in it to make trouble 
for me, if I don’t stop it now.’’ 

‘Tt looks as if it might be hard for you to 
get capital to back your invention,’’ said Mr. 
Pettingrew. ‘‘Capitalists are notoriously shy 
about going into anything that seems likely to 
be tied up in legal knots.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said David, with energy, ‘‘I’m 
going to fight. Only I want a few minutes to 
make up my mind where the weakest spot is, 
for that’s where I’ve got to hit.’’ 

‘*Go it, Dave!’’ the doctor said. ‘‘Here’s 
Eliphalet Henderson right back of you, by 
Cap’n Jinks, with all he’s got!’’ 

David turned to him. ‘‘Doctor, I’m going 
to ask you to add one more thing to the many 
you’ve done for me.’’ 

‘*What is it, money or work, or both?’’ 

‘*Both. I want you to go out, get some good 
lawyer whom Mr. Pettingrew will recommend, 
hire a good motor-car, and go straight to Mill- 
ville to see the chauffeur, who’s in jail there. 
If I judge him right, he’d just as soon peach 
on the rest of his gang as not.’’ 

‘*‘Who’s the lawyer, Am?’’ asked Doctor 
Henderson. 

Mr. Pettingrew turned to his telephone 
without answering. ‘‘Give me Main 2707!’ 
he called. There was a moment’s silence. 
‘““Mr. Raleigh? Oh, that’s you, Charles, is 
it? I want you to leave in ten minutes for 
Millville on a case I’m interested in. My car 
will be at your door by that time. My friend, 
Doctor Henderson, will go with you and 
explain the whole business. You can do it? 
All right. Good-by!’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew moved the hook of the re- 
ceiver up and down again. ‘‘Miss Smith? 
Telephone my chauffeur to have the six- 
cylinder here in five minutes. Tell him Doctor 
Henderson is to use the car to-day.’’ He 
turned to the doctor. ‘‘There’s my lawyer 
and my car, Liph. You can use them as your 
own.”’ 

‘“Mr. Pettingrew, I can’t tell you how much 
I appreciate this,’’ declared David. 

‘“That’s all right. I’m glad to do it for 
Liph, or for you, for that matter.’’ 

‘*Good-by, my boy, and good luck!’’ cried 
the doctor, as he started toward the door. 
‘*By Cap’n Jinks, we’ll fix those rascals yet!’’ 

David was about to follow when Mr. Pettin- 
grew stopped him. ‘‘What are you going to 
do next?’’ he asked. 

‘*Telephone my friend, Miles Hart. He 
knows something about Hannibal Jones—I 
don’t know what itis. It might be something 
that will get him out of the way, and Jones 
holds the only paper that has my signature.’’ 

““Go ahead,’’ said Mr. Pettingrew, ‘‘and I 
can tell you where your friend is sure to find 
Jones eight hours out of every day. That’s 
atthe Porham Club. He practically lives there 
when he’s in town. You can telephone right 
from here. Use the instrument in the office 
two doors down from this one. I’m just going 
to use this telephone. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’answered David. ‘‘Thank you!”’ 
Stopping for a moment to get his hat, he heard 
Mr. Pettingrew at his telephone. 

‘*West Side Real Estate Trust?’’ he inquired. 

David shut the door quickly. ‘‘That’s the 
end of my chance,’’ he thought. ‘‘But I can’t 
blame him after all the trouble I’ve got into. 
He’s doing a lot for me now as it is.’’ 

Miles was as easily reached by telephone this 
time as he had been before. When Davi 
explained his errand, he chuckled. ‘‘Can | 
settle Hannibal Jones!’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘! 
think I can. I’ll take the next train, and be 
in Porham at 1.34.’’ 

David was waiting when the train pulled 
into the station. He hurried Miles to a waiting 
carriage. As they rolled along toward tiie 
Porham Club, he gave his friend an account 
of what had happened since their last meetil's. 
‘‘Now what do you know about Hannilal 
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Jones?’’ he asked. Just then the carriage 
stopped. ‘‘Tell me later,’’ he said. 

“JT will,’’ Miles answered. ‘‘Wait for me 
in the drug-store across the way. Luckily, 
they know me here, for father’s a member. 
I’ll be back shortly if Hannibal isn’t here. 
And I think,’’ he added, with a smile, ‘‘that 
I’ll be back shortly if he is here. [ don’t 
believe that after I’ve talked with him he’ll 
ask me to spend the day.’’ 

It was only a few minutes before Miles 
reappeared. ‘‘He’s not there,’’ hesaid. ‘*But 
they say he’ll be in during the afternoon, sure. 
Now where are you going to be?’’ 

‘“*At Pettingrew’s till three forty-five. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll wait here, and telephone you 
the minute I have any news.’’ 

The next hour passed slowly. After telling 
Mr. Pettingrew of Miles’s arrival, David sat 
beside Jack Collerton’s desk, and waited for 
news. Three o’clock passed. Quarter past 
three, half past three—still there was nothing. 
David rose from his chair. ‘‘I’m going to see 
Mr. Pettingrew,’’ he said. ‘‘I have to leave 
shortly to get to that meeting at four.’’ 

‘*Mr. Pettingrew,’’ said David, as he entered 
the office, ‘‘I’ve heard nothing yet from Miles 
or from Doctor Henderson, and I must go to 
that meeting in fifteen minutes. Now may I 
trouble you to telephone me the news if any 
comes? The number is Main 3405—6.’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew wrote the numberdown. ‘‘I 
will,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘But suppose— 
I don’t imagine it’s probable—suppose they 
don’t give you the message, or that there is no 
instrument in the room where you are?’’ 

David thought a moment. 

‘“*Tf you can’t get me, do this,’’ he said. 
_ Their number is 3405—6. It is a party line. 
If the doctor or Miles brings news, and it’s 
bad, get Central to ring first two and then 
three and then five.’’ Mr. Pettingrew jotted 
down the numbers approvingly. ‘‘If the news 
is good, have her call two, then four, then 
six.’ 

Mr. Pettingrew’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ David, 
if I ever go into the conspiracy business, I’ll 
call you in.’’ Then he added, in a more 





serious tone, ‘‘Don’t you think you’d better 
take a lawyer with you?’’ 

‘*No,’”? said David, firmly. ‘‘I’m asking 
my friends for a good deal as itis. This fight 
I’m going to make alone. ’’ 

‘‘Allright. I don’t believe it can do a particle 
of harm for you to go over there and hear what 
they have to say, so long as you don’t make any 
agreements or statements. I called up my own 
lawyers, and they say that Warrener & Stokes 
are a young and perfectly respectable firm, 
though not very important. It’s a little funny 
they took this thing up, and you’d better be 
careful. Go ahead, and good luck to you. I 
think it’s more than likely that I’ll get over 
there before the show’s over.’’ 

At the door of the large office-building in 
which Warrener & Stokes had their office, 
David met Grantell. 

‘*We’ll go right up, Mr. Morrell,’’ he said. 
‘*T’m glad you decided to come. ’’ 

The express elevator carried them swiftly to 
the tenth floor. Grantell led the way to a door 
marked ‘‘ Private.’? The outer office was 
empty, but David, looking round, saw a tele- 
phone instrument on a desk standing against 
the partition through which they were passing, 
and noticed a closet door ajar. 

They passed into the inner room, and Gran- 
tell shut the door behind him. Seated in the 
room were Hewson and another man, whom 
David had not seen before. Hewson’s bull 
neck and protruding bald head were in sharp 
contrast to the sandy hair and slight features 
of his companion, on whose cheeks burned 
two spots of red. 

In one corner were a screen and two vacant 
chairs. One of these stood with its back to 
the partition, nearly opposite the place on the 
other side where the telephone was. David 
took that chair. He moved it back against the 
wall, and leaned his head against the partition. 
As he did so, he heard, as through a sound- 
ing-board, some quiet footsteps in the next 
room, and the sound of a key turning very 
slowly in a lock. David sat facing the three 
men, who so far had kept silence. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N a corner between the Ransom 

barn and the hay-field a thick 

growth of wild coffee - brush, 
madrofias and poison-oaks, topped 
here and there by a redwood or a 
spruce, crowded close up to the 
pig-pen .and the chicken - house 
before it stretched away to the virgin forest 
that clothed the slopes below the ranch. 

Far as the eye could reach, redwoods, firs 
and spruces wrapped close the uneven crests 
and steep sides of the broken ridges of the 
Coast Range; deer and wildcats and coons 
ranged the shady paths that had once sheltered 
many a grizzly. 

The hay had been cut, and now the milch 
cows were turned on the stubble to gather the 
‘‘leavings’’ skipped by the sulky rake along 
the creek banks, the ditch side, and the fence 
corners. 

As there was no corral in the hay-field, it 
fell to old Clabe, the dog, to bring the cows 
up to the corner near the barn and hold them 
there until Dave finished milking. 

On an evening in June Clabe sat on his 
haunches a little way out in the field, alertly 
watching the last of the four cows that Dave 
was milking. The old dog was wont to wait 
in that attitude until Dave had sent the last 
foam-muffied stream into the pail, got up and 
set the milk-stool under the fence, opened the 
gate and turned toward the spring-house. 

The long-drawn grumbling grunt of the pigs 
in the log pig-pen between the barn and the 
chicken-house somewhat diverted the attention 
of the old dog. He feared that Dave might for- 
get to feed the pigs when he passed their pen. 
He did sometimes forget, even when Clabe 
reminded him in the plainest dog language. 

Suddenly old Brin tossed up her head and 
Stared into the brush that closely hedged the 
fence corner. With a bound she whirled 
sharply, tipped Dave over on his back, spilled 
the milk, and sped away toward the center of 
the field. Old Cjabe leaped at her side, and 
vainly tried to turn her back. 

‘*Fetch her back, Clabe, fetch her back!’’ 
angrily shouted Dave. 

Round in a wide circle the dog drove the 
cow, and headed her back gradually toward 
the corner by the barn. 

‘*Fetch her back!’? Dave shouted again. 
‘“‘We must have enough milk for the tea, at 
least!’’ he cried, looking ruefully down at 
the white pool in the stubble at his feet. 

Swerving this way and that, halting, tossing 
her head, staring wild-eyed into the brush, 
finally breaking away despite the nippings of 
the dog at her heels, the cow again loped out 
to the center of the field. 

_‘‘Now what’s the matter with her this 
time??? exclaimed Dave, in disgust, peering 
Into the brush beyond the fence. ‘‘There’s 
nothing there!’’ he shouted to the bolting cow. 

At last Clabe brought her up against the 








S fence, where she stood and waited 
trembling till Dave released her ; she 
loped frantically away the moment 
he rose from the stool. 

Dave listened, and peered into 
the brush as he passed along it on 

‘ his way to the house, but found 
nothing. And Clabe gave no hint that he 
heard or scented anything unusual. 

Dave was late for supper; he reached the 
table in time to catch only a part of the dis- 
quieting news that his cousin, Ben Newton, 
—who had just returned from an errand to 
Allison’s over on the next ridge, —had brought. 

Ben was saying: ‘‘Allison was out looking 
over his sheep two days ago when he came on 
a big panther tearing at a freshly killed lamb. 
Allison gave chase with his dog and gun, and 
the panther made off through the timber, and 
finally climbed a tree. 

‘**Allison’s dog still-hunts, you know—trots 
along with his nose to the ground and never 
lets out a yelp. When he comes under the 
tree, Mr. Panther drops on him and bites him 
through the neck. Allison fires at the beast, 
but misses, and away goes Mr. Panther.’’ 

Mrs. Ransom looked worried. Mr. Ransom 
would not be home for at least a week or ten 
days, and she had only the two boys, Ben, 
who was thirteen years old, and Dave, who 
was fifteen, to help her in the care of the ranch. 

For two or three years now the pigs and 
sheep, the young calves and colts had been free 
from the attacks of bears and panthers, and 
the ranchers were beginning to feel secure 
from such ravages. 

‘*There is no telling how soon the sly brute 
will be visiting our stock-yards,’’ Mrs. Ransom 
anxiously remarked. 

Dave paused with his bread and butter half- 
way to his mouth. His eyes were wide as he 
cried, ‘‘I wonder if he could have been in the 
brush by the milking corner to-night?’’ 

He .had just finished telling about old 
Brin’s unaccountable fright when, glancing 
out through the screen door, he saw old Clabe 
lift his head, stare in the direction of the 
pig-pen, and rise slowly to his feet, with every 
hair on his back bristling. 

At the instant an ear-splitting squeal from 
the pig-pen startled every denizen of the ranch. 
The two young dogs, Ole and Rover, bounced 
off the back porch, and together with Clabe 
tore across the yard to the rescue of the squeal- 
ing shoat. 

‘*That’s the panther now!’’ cried Dave. 

The Ransom family reached the fence in 
time to see a long, dark body bound lightly over 
the top log of the pen and trot away, with a 
pig dangling from its jaws. 

The dogs yelped and barked, the pig 
squealed, the hens in the hen-house set up a 
shrill squawking, the boys shouted, and Mrs. 
Ransom screamed, ‘‘Shoo! shoo!’’ 

‘*Oh, he mustn’t get away with this one!’’ 





cried Mrs. Ransom. ‘‘If he does, he will come 
back night after night till there isn’t a pig left!’’ 

Clabe leaped up on the pickets and over into 
the cattle-trail which ran between the fence 
and the brush, and along which the panther 
was rapidly taking flight. Whooping and 
shouting, the boys rushed after the dogs. 

**Make all the noise you can!’’ Mrs. Ransom 
cried. ‘‘A panther hates noise. ’’ 

After passing the fence, the dogs steadily 
gained on the panther. The weight of his 
prey hindered his flight, and prevented the 
long leaps that would have carried him far 
beyond his pursuers. For nearly an eighth of 
a mile he ran, with the din of barking dogs 
and hooting boys behind him. At last the 
uproar sounded so close in his rear that he 
dropped the pig and turned out of the trail, 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
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BUT CLABE SAT SILENT, WITH HIS MUZZLE UP 


IN THE AIR. 


across an open stretch toward a low, scraggy 
pepper-wood growing against the face of a 
ragged heap of stones and boulders. 

Dave, running far in advance of Ben, saw a 
dark streak vanish in the dense foliage of the 
pepper-wood. A moment later the dogs circled 
about and bayed threateningly up into the 
thick clumps above them. 

‘*He’s treed! Go back for the rifie!’’ Dave 
called to Ben. 

‘*But the cartridge is stuck in it,’’ objected 
Ben. 

‘*Well, then, load up the old shotgun with 
buckshot and bring it along as quick as you 
can!’’ shouted Dave. 

When Dave arrived at the foot of the tree, 
he found Ole and Rover barking and jumping 
about in an ecstasy of delight. But Clabe sat 
silent, with his muzzle up in the air, and his 
bright eyes intently watching the lithe, round 
body, stretched on a narrow ledge half-way 
up the face of the tumbled pile of rocks. 

The animal’s big, square head with its small 
ears faced the group below, and the end of its 
long tail dipped and curved evenly, regularly, 
with the grace of well-controlled muscles. 

‘*My, but he is a big fellow!’’ exclaimed 
Dave, half in fear, half in awe, as he watched 
the shining eyes of the great creature. 

Dave and old Clabe had run coons and foxes 
and wildcats to earth, but the boy felt a trifle 
nervous at taking the lead in a ‘‘big-game’’ 
hunt. However, he knew what to do. 

Setting to work to gather sticks, he soon had 
a fire blazing under the tree. The two young 
dogs barked triumphantly and intermittently 
during the long wait for Ben, but Clabe sat 
still between Dave and the fire, and never took 
his eyes from the two pale lights that were the 
panther’s eyes shining above the ledge. 

When Ben came with the shotgun, Dave 
looked to the cap on each barrel before drop- 
ping on one knee and taking steady aim. 

‘*You didn’t forget the wad between the 
powder and the shot this time, did you?’’ he 
questioned, remembering Ben’s several failures 
in charging the old muzzle-loader shotgun. 

‘‘No, I didn’t,’’ replied Ben. 

Ben held up a lighted pine branch while 
Dave drew up the musket till the bead covered 
the dark patch back of the panther’s shoulder. 


They heard the buckshot rattle on the leaves | 
and fall on the dry litter at the foot of the | 


rock-heap, but the panther remained untouched. 











trying the other barrel. In that instant he 
saw the big cat flirt its tail over its back, leap 
out over the fire, and drop close to his feet. 
It seized old Clabe by the skin of his neck, 
and bounded away with him. 

For a moment Dave stood stock-still with 
fright. He watched the old dog’s legs dragging 
down on the panther’s right. Each instant he 
expected to see them give a last convulsive 
quiver when the panther should bite through 
the old fellow’s back. 

All at once Dave realized that he cared very 
much for old Clabe—more than for any other 
animal on the ranch. What should he do now 
when he wanted to catch a sheep or a pig or a 
chicken? The young dogs were too fierce for 
such work, and he could never teach them to let 
go like Clabe. There was no dog in the hills 
like him. He wondered why 
he had not struck the beast 
across the back with his gun- 
stock and made him drop the 
dog. 

The young dogs yelped 
savagely on the trail of the 
marauder, and Dave waked 
to the fact that Clabe was 
not yet dead, and that per- 
haps there was still a chance 
to save him. 

Shouting, calling, urging 
on the dogs, screaming, 
screeching, whistling, doing 
anything to make a hubbub, 
Dave ran breathlessly on in 
the twilight close after Ole 
and Rover. 

The great cat circled 
through the shrubbery above 
the barns, but the old dog 
was heavy, and the uproar 
behind was fearsome. The 
dogs were getting too near. 

The panther dropped old 
Clabe, and turned and 
bounded up a tan-bark that 
stood at the edge of the 
brush. 

After shaking himself once 
or twice, the old dog joined 
Ole and Rover under the 
tree, and sent up a sounding 
challenge to the panther. 

At that welcome cry, Dave 
drew a panting sigh of relief, 
and sat down on a log to 
catch his breath and steady 
his nerves after the long 
chase. From where he sat 
he could just see the sleek 
creature lying on a big 
curved limb about seven feet 
from the ground. 

After resting a few moments, Dave moved 
nearer the tree. Fearing that Ben had 
‘‘skimped’’ the charge of powder in the sec- 
ond barrel also, he determined to shoot at the 
panther’s head; he hoped that the shot might 
blind the creature, and thus prevent its escape. 

He fired full in the panther’s face. At the 
shot the big cat dropped. The moment he 
struck the ground, the dogs were on him; but 
he was not even stunned, and he threw a dog 
with each foot. Although up like a flash, the 
dogs were snapping all round him. 

‘*Bring me the ax! Bring me the ax!’’ Dave 
shouted, excitedly, to Ben. 

Barking uproariously, the dogs sprang in 
and out, cutting and tearing on every side, till 
the dazed panther hardly knew which way to 
turn. Whirling and growling and spitting, he 
drove off one dog only to be bitten and torn by 
another. At every turn of his head a dog 
snapped at his flanks. 

Dave snatched the ax from Ben’s hand, and 
ran forward. The dogs and the panther were 
fighting at such close quarters that he could not 
tell where to strike. But in a moment he 
aimed a blow at the beast’s hind leg, hoping 
to cripple the creature so that it could not get 
away. But theax was too dull; it only bruised 
the skin. The enraged cat turned on Dave. 

It sprang, growling, at the boy’s throat, but 
the dogs were on the alert. They darted in, 
and cut and snapped till the panther flung 
round again on his four-footed foes. 

With his dull ax Dave struck again at the 
panther, and again the animal turned and 
sprang at him. Once more the dogs forced the 
brute to give them his attention. 

Round and round five or six times they 
played the desperate game. Dave struck at 
the panther with the ax; the dogs bit its flanks ; 
the panther drove off the dogs with ripping 
strokes of its great paws. But at last Clabe 
sprang in, delivered his stroke, and sprang 
back, but not in time. With a swift fling, the 
panther clutched Clabe with both fore paws, 
threw himself over on his left side, with the 
dog in his grasp, and drew up his hind feet 
to rend his tormentor. 

Dave held his breath. He thought that 
Clabe’s last hour had come; one stroke of 
those cruel claws would tear the life out of any 
dog. Dave lifted the ax, and drove it into 
the cat’s flank. 

Releasing the dog, which came out of the fight 


‘*‘Not enough powder in that load!’’ cried | with only one long cut in his breast, the panther 





Dave, in disgust. | straightened out. 


He waited for the smoke to clear before| It measured eleven feet from tip to tip. 
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MISS paula 4. Late. 
FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is not love but the counterfeit of it that 
keeps a ledger account of its debits and 
credits. 


PEAKER Clark’s sister has been elected in 

Colorado as a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention, to vote for her brother as 
a Presidential nominee. 


HE position that ‘‘whatever is, is right,’’ 

is rarely defensible and often exasperating ; 
but the man who maintains it is a more 
agreeable neighbor than he who insists that 
whatever is is wrong. 


T= people of a certain Canadian town are 
devoting all eggs laid on Sunday to the 
rebuilding of the village church. They ought 
to rename it the Church of the Pilgrims—on 
account of its indebtedness to Plymouth Rock. 


(PrictaLey, the second Sunday in May 
was Mothers’ day, and was observed by 
the churches and Sunday-schools throughout 
the country; but, unofficially, the other three 
hundred and sixty-four days are also mothers’ 
days. ns 

HE manager of a moving-picture show in 

Chicago has both humor and a practical 
working knowledge of psychology. Before the 
show opens, he throws this sign on the screen: 
‘‘No woman who paid ninety-eight cents or 
less for her hat need remove it.’’ 


APANESE cotton manufacturers are now 

using so much American cotton that they 
send their own buyers here to visit the markets 
in the South. A Japanese broker was recently 
elected to membership in the New York Cotton 
Exchange. He is the first of his race to have 
a seat in that great cotton market. 


HAT is described as the largest Confed- 

erate flag ever made was unfurled at the 
annual reunion of veterans at Macon, Georgia, 
early this month, where fifteen thousand men 
who wore the gray were cared for in tents 
provided by the government. The years are 
bringing to fruit the seeds of charity and toler- 
ance that Lincoln so widely sowed. 


LTHOUGH the executive branch of the 
German government is no more dependent 
on parliament than the executive branch of 
government here is dependent on Congress, 
the Reichstag is demanding that the ministry 
be more subservient to parliament, as the 
English ministry is. It recently changed its 
rules, in order to force the ministry to respect 
its wishes; but the imperial chancellor coolly 
replied that he should continue to act according 
to his own judgment. 
NGRESS is considering the issue of new 
paper money, in bills of smaller size than 
those now in use, but of the same denomina- 
tions. The suggested change is from three and 
four-tenths by seven and twenty-eight one- 
hundredths of an inch—the present size—to two 
and one-half by six inches. It is no paradox 
to say that 2 man’s pocket will hold more of 
the small bills, and yet that he may not be 
able to get any more of them into it. 
VERY business man in the country will be 
interested in the efforts of Oklahoma to pre- 
vent unfair competition. Certain lumber deal- 
ers were charged with conspiring to drive a 
competitor out of business by cutting prices. 
The corporation commission, acting under a 
constitutional provision against monopoly, has 
assumed the right to order the accused dealers 
to fix a schedule of prices, and to sell at the 
same price to all customers, without discrimi- 
nation. 


HE years from 1812 to 1814, of which Mr. 
Barnes writes in this issue of The Com- 
panion, were stirring times, and brought forth 
incidents of heroism and patriotic service that 
we should not willingly miss from our history. 
Yet let us regard not so much the anniversary 
of 1812, which marks the outbreak of war, as 
the anniversary of 1814, which marks the com- 


pletion of a hundred years of peace between | 


the two nations that were then so angry. 
During those years Great Britain and the 
United States have learned to know each 
other; between their respective peoples has 


|grown up a cordial affection that promises 
to make the celebration of 1914 an event of 
world-wide interest. 


* © 


THE INSECT TAX. 


FTER much computing, the experts of the 
A Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton have set the value of the agricultural 
products destroyed each year in the United 
States by insect pests at eight hundred million 
dollars. That vast sum may be called the 
insect tax paid by the farmers. It is much 
larger than the tax paid each year for the 
education of American children, and much 
larger than the amount at which the buildings 
and endowments of the six hundred colleges in 
this country are valued. It is twice as large 
as the amount lost in the San Francisco fire, 
and three or four times as large as the com- 
bined bonded and floating debts of all the states 
of the Union. 

The collectors of this tax on the farmer are 
the locust, the Hessian fly, the green leaf-louse, 
and hundreds of other varieties of bugs, beetles, 
grubs and caterpillars. The farmer knows 
them and fears them. As well as he can, he 
fights them by using poisons, which are often 
dangerous and always expensive. But to pre- 
vent the insect tax-gatherers from devouring all 
that grows in his field, garden and orchard, he 
has to trust mainly to the weather, to para- 
sites, to insect diseases, and—to birds. 

If the great usefulness of the insectivorous 
birds had been, realized earlier, the farmer 
would have avoided paying some of this appal- 
ling tax, and would have been better off. Men 
who have given long study to the subject assert 
that bird life is one of the indispensable bal- 
ancing forces of nature, and that the increasing 
activity of insect pests has been the natural 
result of the destruction of the birds—a process 
that during the past generation has gone on 
with little check. 

For this reason, Congress is strongly urged 
to enact laws for the protection of all game- 
and song-birds. It is argued that since these 
birds are nearly all migratory, they should 
come rather under the protection of the 
national government than under that of the dif- 
ferent states, some of which have conspicuously 
failed to pass laws needed to save the birds 
from wholesale destruction. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of such 
national legislation has been the fear that by 
enacting it Congress would infringe upon the 
rights of the states. 

Although in Europe bird life has long been 
protected by treaty and international decrees, 
in this country it has been wantonly sacri- 
ficed with other natural resources. Now that 
one result of the waste has been shown in 
the stupendous total of hundreds of millions 
paid by the farmers in the form of an insect 
tax, there is hope that the birds will at last 
get the protection they deserve. 


*® © 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


T is natural that a day set apart from work 

should, in the course of time, become a day 

chiefly for recreation. The very words ‘‘holy 
day’’ have been transformed into ‘‘holiday’’— 
which has a quite different meaning. Nearly 
all our holidays do, as a matter of fact, com- 
memorate some joyful or happy event, and 
may, therefore, with a certain propriety, be 
celebrated in the usual care-free fashion. But 
one has been dedicated in a spirit of solemnity 
and sorrow, and should each year reawaken a 
national spirit of reverence. 

In nearly every town and city of the North 
some local orator recalls the sacrifices made by 
his community in the war; the relatives and 
descendants of dead soldiers pass for a moment 
from their nearer interests to ally themselves 
again with those brave and unforgotten souls; 
and the veteran survivors unfurl the flag for 
which they fought, and march under it to 
decorate their comrades’ graves. Whatever else 
takes place on Decoration day, these things go 
on—and will go on as long as Grand Army 
posts exist and kinsmen of the slain still live. 

The celebration of Memorial day is not a 
glorification of war. Yet the younger genera- 
tions feel a martial thrill when the bugles 
sound and the drums beat and the veterans 
pass; and at the sight of a faded and tattered 
flag that flew upon the field of Shiloh or was 
stained with blood at Gettysburg the peaceful 
citizen feels a stir in his blood that no proud 
and bright new banner can ever excite. It is 
no rough exultation, for the soldier who comes 
before his vision comes not as one who went 
forth to kill, but as one who went forth when 
duty and his country called, to die. 

Although the sound of war-time music and 








the sight of battle-flags make vivid to the 
crowd the sacrifice that is a precious part of 
the national inheritance, the crowd can grasp 
deeper meanings only when, after the excite- 
ment and the thrill, it has separated into its 
units. Memory and meditation then may swell 
the heart and make each individual a truer 
patriot. If on May 30th you choose to remem- 
ber that exactly forty-eight years ago Grant’s 
gallant troops and Lee’s heroic remnant were 














HER BOY'S MONUMENT. 


gasping for breath in an intermission of the 
bloody fighting that began with the Wilderness 
and reached its climax at Cold Harbor,—an 
intermission hardly less terrible than the 
battles,—your thoughts will perhaps lead you 
out on a solitary walk under blue sky and 
among green fields. Then the buried soldier, 
if he could see you and be aware of your 
thoughts, would smile and close his eyes again, 


content. 
* © 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


HE latest addition to the list of govern- 
ment departments at Washington is the 
Children’s Bureau created by Congress 

last month. The new bureau will work in 
behalf of the health and efficiency of the many 
millions of American children, and will receive 
and distribute all kinds of information bearing 
on their welfare. To many. it will probably 
be a matter of regret that a bureau of this 
kind was not created long ago; then the 
knowledge and experience acquired would be 
of use to-day. 

Four classes of children will be the subjects 
of special investigation — afflicted children, 
dependent children, delinquent children and 
children at work. Each class presents its own 
problems, and experts will travel about the 
country to collect the information that must be 
secured before intelligent work can be done by 
legislators or by those engaged in the various 
child-welfare crusades. It is interesting to 
know that the head of the Children’s Bureau 
is a woman, Miss Julia C. Lathrop of Chicago, 
who has done invaluable work for the children 
of her city and state. She is the first woman 
to be made the chief of a government bureau 
at Washington. 

Laws in regard to child-labor have been 
enacted by all the states except one, and that 
is planning legislation; but in no two states 
are the laws alike; one duty of the bureau 
will be to make investigations and gather sta- 
tistics that will enable the state legislatures to 
act more in harmony than they have acted 
hitherto, and thus to avoid mistakes and worth- 
less experiments. The problem of infant mor- 
tality, which was discussed in The Companion 
not long ago, is one to which the law requires 
the new bureau to give special attention. 

The annual expense of the work, which 
means so much to the American men and 
women of the future, is small—less than one- 
eighth of the sum appropriated last year for 
the extermination of cattle ticks. 


* © 


OFFICIOUSNESS, 


put yourself forward and assume func- 

tions that are not properly delegated to 

you, or to perform services that you 
have not been invited to render, is necessarily 
to expose yourself to criticism ; and a reputation 
for ‘‘butting in’’ is an undesirable acquisition. 
But there are worse traits than to have an 
inclination toward gratuitous helpfulness; and 
there are worse fates than to suffer under 
scoffing criticism. If people were not some- 
times willing to run the risk of being thought 
officious, of being called ‘‘butters-in,’’ there 
would be less effective leadership in the world, 
less human sympathy made manifest in prac- 
tical ways, less readiness and expertness in 





meeting emergencies. If simply through fear 
of being thought officious you shrink from 
claiming a responsibility or an opportunity, 
your motive is unworthy. Among young 
people the dread of criticism comes next to 
laziness as a deterrent of useful action. They 
may outgrow it; but the fortunate person who 
has never thought particularly whether he 
was ‘‘butting in’’ or not has acquired a flexi- 
bility and promptness of mind that the others 
will always envy. 

The thing that makes officiousness odious is 
the egotism of it. The officious person seizes 
upon another’s need or a public opportunity 
for service as a chance for self-exploitation. 
He is bound to make capital for himself out 
of the occasion. Yet usually the high rewards 
are for another type of man. Any one who, 
honestly unselfish, honestly forgetful of self, 
assumes and faithfully discharges whatever 
kindly offices present themselves to him in the 
ordinary relations of life,—the offices of coun- 
selor and consoler, of ‘‘guide, philosopher 
and friend,’’—is likely to have thrust upon 
him other offices, of the kind that the officious 


most desire. 
* & 


THE MOTOR - TRUCK. 


NE of the great problems of the present 

day is to increase the world’s supply of 

food; for, during the last quarter of a 
century, the population has grown so fast that 
the tilling of the land has not kept up with 
it. To that fact, probably, as much as to any 
other, the high cost of living is due. The 
trouble comes not so much from a shortage of 
land or from a lack of men to work on it as 
from the inaccessibility of the vast tracts that 
remain uncultivated. They are so sparsely 
settled that, for a long time at any rate, rail- 
roads through them cannot be made to pay. 

It seems probable that the solution of the 
problem will come through the use of motor- 
trucks. Within a few years, doubtless, they 
will carry to the great markets of the world 
the harvests of Central Asia and of the basins 
of the Congo and the Amazon. 

This is not mere conjecture. Between China 
and Siberia lies the great Mongolian desert. 
Parts of it, once thickly populated, are now 
desolate sand wastes, yet caravans still cross 
it to exchange the products of China for 
those of Europe. On one route, till recently, 
one hundred thousand camels were employed, 
and the tea alone that they annually carried 
amounted to fifty million pounds. But when 
the Siberian railway was completed, the greater 
part of this traffic was diverted to this 
immensely longer but cheaper route. A camel 
ean carry a load of five hundred pounds about 
twenty-three miles in a day, and each caravan 
crossed the desert three times a year. In the 
famous Peking-to-Paris motor-race, the win- 
ning car, which crossed the desert in four days, 
went nearly as far in sixty minutes as a camel- 
train could go in three days. The Russian gov- 
ernor of the territory that borders the desert was 
so much impressed with the possibilities of 
motors that he immediately began to plan for 
the establishment of motor routes to bring to the 
railway the products of the rich mines of 
the Altai Mountains and the crops of the 
Siberian farmers. 

In ancient times Mesopotamia rivaled Egypt 
as the granary of the Roman Empire. Although 
it is now almost untilled, its possibilities are 
so great that Germany, in her need of food- 
products, wishes to build a railway to Bagdad. 
Meanwhile, however, the Turkish government 
has advertised for contracts for motors to run 
across the Syrian desert from Damascus to 
Bagdad, and it will begin to develop the 
country without waiting for the railway. 
Motors have also been introduced into many 
parts of Africa and South America. 

When we consider these things, and also the 
ease with which we can carry to market the 
products of our own farms, it seems probable 
that the future development of the land will 
be greatly helped by the motor-truck. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


AISING A TOWN.—In order to raise the 

level of the town eight feet, nearly all 
the buildings in Wilmington, near Los Angeles, 
in California, have been placed on temporary 
wooden supports. Wilmington stands on low 
ground. Not long ago, when engineers began 
the work of dredging the adjacent harbor, 
it became evident that here was a chance 
to get, at comparatively little cost, thou- 
sands of tons of sand with which to change 
the grade. A bulkhead was erected round the 
land to be filled, and the discharge pipes from 
the dredger carry the sand to all parts of an 
area about 20 city blocks in size. It is estimated 
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that 1,200,000 cubic yards of material will be 
taken from the harbor bottom. When the 
grading is done, the town will stand high and 
dry above the harbor, and the principal streets 
will be on a level with the docks. 

& 


WEEK ON THE DEAD SEA.—The chug- 
chug of the 20th-century motor-boat now 
reverberates from the shores of the Dead Sea. 
Members of the American colony in Jerusalem, 
who recently explored the Dead Sea, were 


- greatly impressed by 





a mountain of rock 
salt 500 feet high, 
} called Jebel Usdum, 
i in which was found 
i a large cave several 
i hundred yards long, 
hung with great 
snow - white stalac- 
tites. Cliffs varying 
in height from 300 
to 1,900 feet form 
an almost unbroken 
wall on the west side of the sea. That wall is 
of limestone, but the wall on the east side is 
of beautifully colored sandstone. The mem- 
bers of the party declare that the gorge of the 
river Arnon contains the finest natural scenery 
in Palestine. The richly shaded limestone sides 
of the cafion, which are only 20 feet apart, 
rise perpendicularly about 300 feet, and the 
variety and beauty of their veining and tracery 
is exhaustless. e 


OLAR LAMPLIGHTING.—The sun will 
regulate the lights in the acetylene beacons 
that are to line the Panama Canal, if a regu- 
lating device now under consideration meets 
the requirements of the canal engineers. Each 
of the new regulators contains a copper cylinder 
that expands under the influence of sunlight, 
and thus closes a valve and shuts off the flow 
of gas to the burner. A small pilot flame only 
is left burning. At sunset, or when the sun 
is obscured, the cylinder contracts, a spring 
opens the valve, and the gas flows to the 
burner. The apparatus is said to reduce the 
consumption of gas materially. 
& 
POTATO PERIL.—Agriculturists are said 
to fear the introduction into this country 
of a disease that in Europe has proved to be 
the worst enemy of the potato known. It 
is the wart disease, called also ‘‘black scab,’’ 
‘*canker, ’’ and ‘‘cau- 
liflower disease.’’ It 
is caused by a fungus 
that forms wrinkled, 
warty excrescences on 
the potato, and often 
reduces it to a black, 
pulpy mass. When 
this breaks in the 
ground, it liberates 
millions of spore-sacs 
that may infect the 
soil for years. The 
disease was first dis- 
covered in Hungary 
in 1896, and since 
then has spread to 
many other parts of 
Europe. It reached 
England in 1901, and 
has made great 
headway not only there, but in Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland. Since the wart disease was re- 
ported from Newfoundland in 1909, it already 
threatens North America. It is said that only 
by stopping the importation of potatoes from 
places known to be infected can the wart dis- 
ease be kept from getting a foothold in this 
country. It is hoped, therefore, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will be given authority 
to enforce such a quarantine for the protection 
of one of our greatest food-crops. 


& 


NSPECTING A WELL.—A novel method 

of examining the sides of a deep well, which 
has been devised by the superintendent of the 
water-works at Galva, Illinois, is described in 
Engineering News. A well 1,400 feet deep was 
found to be yielding impure water. The super- 
intendent ordered the pump to be removed, and 
lowering a cluster of electric lights slowly into 
the well, inspected the casing carefully with a 
field-glass as the lights moved along. At a 
distance of 110 feet town, where the diameter 
of the casing diminishes from 12 inches to 
nine, the packing was seen to be loose. The 
‘ntrance of surface-water at that point was the 
cause of the trouble. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

The House of Representatives agreed, on 
May 13th, to the resolution for the election of 
United States Senators by popular vote that 
was adopted by the Senate on June 12, 1911. 
The resolution directs that there shall be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the states for rati- 
fication an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that the two Senators from each state 
shall be ‘‘elected by the people thereof,’? and 
that the electors shall have the qualifications 

















requisite for electors of the most popular branch 
of the state legislatures. When vacancies occur, 
the executive authority of the state is to issue 
writs of election, but the legislatures may 
empower the executive to make temporary 
appointments to fill vacancies until an election 
can be held. An attempt was made by the 
House to provide for the repeal of that part of 
Article I, Section 4, of the Constitution which 
gives to Congress the power to fix the time 
and manner of electing Senators; but the 
Senate insisted that no change be made, and 
the House yielded. 
® 


HE NEW PENSION LAW, which will 
increase the pension expenditures about 
$21,000,000 a year, was signed by the President 
on May 11th. It provides a pension of one dollar 
a day for soldiers 75 years old who served two 
years or more, and $27 a month for those who 
served a year and a half. Sixty-six-year-old 


soldiers who served two and a half years will | 
receive $18 a month, and three-year men, $19. | 
Seventy-year-old soldiers of a year and a half | 


service will get $21.50, those of two years’ 
service $23, of two and a half years $24, and of 
three and a half years $25. After 1914 the 
pension commissioner is to publish an annual 
report giving by states and counties the names 
and addresses of all pensioners, with the 
amount that they receive. 
& 


ISSISSIPPI FLOODS.—Gov. J. Y. San- 
ders of Louisiana, on May 8th, addressed 
an appeal to the nation for the adoption of 
some plan that will prevent the annual recur- 
rence of .the flood. He 
said: ‘* Louisiana, like 
Mississippi and Arkansas, 
is bearing the tremendous 
burden of carrying to the 
sea the flood waters of 30 
other states. The sums of 
money spent by the Fed- 
eral government in helping 
us in our misfortune are 
inconsequential when com- 
pared with the enormous 
loss and setback we are 
suffering. The American nation owes it to 
these Southern States so to regulate the floods 
of the Mississippi, until the waters are safely 
delivered to the Gulf, that the people who live 
in the low country of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas can feel secure in their invest- 
ments and in their lives. ’’ 
& 
RESIDENT TAFT issued a formal state- 
ment, on May 12th, denying the current 
newspaper report that he had sent the late 
Maj. Archibald Butt to Rome with a personal 
letter to the Pope, asking for information about 
the proper social precedence of the recently 
created American Roman Catholic cardinals. 
He said that Major Butt’s trip to Europe was 
solely for rest, and that although he did have 
a letter to the Pope, it was merely a letter 
of introduction. ® 


HE POWDER ‘“‘TRUST.’’—Counsel for 
the so-called powder trust of Delaware met 
the counsel for the government in the United 
States District Court in Philadelphia, on May 
13th, and asked approval of a plan for dissolv- 
ing the combination of 27 companies, and reor- 
ganizing it into three companies. The suit for 
the dissolution of the trust was begun in 1907. 
In June of last year the court decided that it 
was an illegal combination, and ordered that 
it be reconstituted to conform to the law. 
& 


HE IRISH HOME RULE BILL was 
passed on its second reading in the House 
of Commons, on May 9th, by a vote of 372 to 
271. It was then referred-to the committee of 
the whole House for further consideration. 
& 
RISON FOR A LABOR LEADER.—Tom 
Mann, one of the most conspicuous labor 
agitators of England, and president of the 
Syndicalist Education League, was found 
guilty on May 9th of having tried to prevent 
British soldiers from obeying their officers 
when on strike duty. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for six months. -Mann said that 
he had addressed the soldiers as citizens only, 
and not as soldiers, but his plea was unavailing. 
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GOVERNOR SANDERS 


& 

FREDERICK VIII, King of Denmark, died 

suddenly at Hamburg on May i4th. He 
was born in 1843, and succeeded to the throne 
in 1906, on the death of his father, Christian 
IX. He was one of the 
most democratic kings in 
Europe. It was his habit 
to walk about his capital 
unattended, and to talk 
with his people in the 
streets. Queen Alexandra 
of England and the dow- 
ager empress of Russia 
are his sisters, and King 
George of Greece is his 
brother. His second son 
was elected King of 
Norway in 1905, and ascended the throne as 
Haakon VII. He is succeeded on the Danish 
throne by his eldest son, Christian. 

















Strengthen the Nerves 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water makes an in- 
vigorating, refreshing,cooling summer beverage. [Adv. 








Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


fffer 350 class-room courses to non-res- 
lent students. One may thus do part 
work for a Bachelor’s degree. Elemen- 
courses in many subjects, others for 
‘eachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 

any time. 


U.of C.(Div. V)C 

























ew Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 360 pages. Thousands of il- 

lustrations and color plates, Every musical in- 

strument. Highest quality and lowest prices in 

the world, Easy payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

116 E. 4th Av, Gacionati 324 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 


A perfect collar for the busy man. Linen style, linen fit, linen 
vle Book FREE 
Arlington Co., 725 Broadway, New York 





appearanceand nolaundry bills. 4¢ Dealers—S 
on Request. 








Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
| gerone, patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
| Pure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 


periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver- 
tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 
ay-Fever is coming into itsownand standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease; in- 


dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis- 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our proofs that 


Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand- 
ing or how great severity, can be cured to stay cured. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Re: book and blank for Free 
Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin ¥-123 
Correspondence and thorough investigation invited. 
Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 











It’s the remarkable ease of 


such 


take 





Made for all the popular size 
pictures. 

1% x 2% $1.50 24x 44 oe 

244x3% $2.00 34x 44 $4.00 

28 «a « 


load with film in daylight. 





the high grade pictures produced, that count in the 


-Premo Jr. 


That’s why they’re being used with 


and girls. 
Why, anyone who can read can 


class pictures within ten minutes after 
getting the camera by merely follow- 
ing instructions, 

You yourself can have all sorts of fun this 


- summer by getting one of these simple, relia- 
$5.00 ble little cameras. 


They have tested lenses, automatic shutters, finders, tripod sockets, and 


You can get a catalogue of these fine little cameras free 
at the dealer’s or write us and we'll send you one direct. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


loading and operating, with 


good success by so many boys 


a Premo Junior and make first- 














“The Man of It.” 


"Talk about housekeeping being hard! Wish I never had anything harder to 
do than this getting my own meals for a day or two while Helen's away." 


Poor man! He doesn’t realize that 


"Helen" planned everything for him, and 


that the Jell-O dessert he is making is the only dessert which inexperienced man 
could make. Suppose he had to cook on a hot stove in hot weather! 


ELL- 


desserts do not have to be cooked and anybody can make them. 
For this reason and because they are exquisitely flavored and 


delightfully cool and satisfying, they are the best possible desserts 





for summer. 


They hit that spot in the summer appetite that nothing else 


ever touches. 


There are seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Each 10 cents a package at 


The splendid recipe book, ‘‘DESSERTS OF THE WORLD, ”’ illustrated in 


ten colors and gold, will be sent free to all who 


THE GENESEE PURE 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


any grocer’s. 


write and ask us for it. 


FOOD CO, 





The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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HOW THEY «SHAMED” THEMSELVES. 

HE annual meeting and 

banquet at the House of 

the Good Samaritan is 
always an interesting event. 
The gymnasium of the settle- 
ment is crowded. At the dinner 
¢he directors, the residents, 
many of the people in the 
neighborhood, and friends from various 
churches sit down together. After the dinner 
the chairman of the board of directors reads 
the annual report. 

Last year his report, although it spoke of 
much good work done and generous contribu- 
tions made, ended disappointingly; there was 
a deficit of six hundred dollars. Now six 
hundred dollars was the sum that had to be 
paid each year as interest on the mortgage of 
ten thousand dollars that still rested on the 
building. 

To raise ten thousand dollars seemed impos- 
sible at present; nor did the directors feel that 
they could expect any larger contributions than 
they were receiving. They could think of 
only one expedient—the retrenchment of the 
work by six hundred dollars a year. There 
followed reports from the several departments 
of the work, and each took the same depress- 
ing view of the situation. The spirit of the 
meeting was one of hopeless resignation—even 
of discouragement. 

But one of the neighborhood women sprang 
to her feet. ‘‘You ought to shame your- 
selves !’’ she exclaimed, hotly. 

The settlement workers sat aghast; the 
chairman of the board was visibly disturbed. 

The speaker was a German woman, who 
had been helping to serve the dinner. Her 
face was red, her voice shrill. 

‘*You got no pizness to cut down the work !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘De Lord, He got plenty money! 
You got no faith! You got no pizness mit a 
debt. Pay it off! We women will pay one 
t’ousand tollar in one year; de directors pay 
nine t’?ousand. I got one tollar here for work- 
ing in de kitchen to-night. I gif dat now, 
and we get the rest of our t’ousand; and if 
you don’t get yours, you ought to shame your- 
selves. You and we will all put our wheels 
to the shoulder and pay off de debt. ’’ 

The last sentence saved the day; except-for 
that, some one might have answered her with 
cold and dignified superiority. But the pro- 
posal that they all put their wheels to the 
shoulder relieved the tension by raising a 
laugh. One of the members of the board rose. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman,’’ he said, ‘‘the very least 
we can do is to accept this challenge. I do 
not see how it is possible for these women to 
raise one thousand dollars within a year, but 
if they do, surely we can manage to raise the 
other nine thousand. ’’ 

And so the directors voted. 

How the women raised the thousand dol- 
lars cannot be told in detail here. But each 
of the women who attended the classes pledged 
twenty-five cents a week, and most of them 
paid it, although at the cost of great self- 
denial. They held a little fair and sold things 
of their own making, but the articles were 
crude and the returns small. In spite of hard 
work and great self-sacrifice, the fund grew 
slowly. ‘ 

Just before Thanksgiving the women asked 
whether those accustomed to receive gifts of 
Thanksgiving dinners from the settlement 
might not give them up and let the money go 
toward the debt. The news of this last sacri- 
fice led a famous singer to give her services at 
a concert in one of the churches. That brought 
the last of the thousand dollars, and something 
over, too. 

At the next annual meeting the chairman of 
the board said: 

‘*T have great pleasure in reporting that we 
have closed the year with all our bills paid, 
and with the mortgage of ten thousand dollars 
discharged. We shamed ourselves and did it; 
and having done it, we are a little proud, and 
very grateful to the good woman whose timely 
challenge forced us to make the effort. ’’ 


* 


THE LAST BATTLE. 
Fiiningst hated so many 




















things! She hated her 

name ; she hated being called 
“young” Fidelia to distinguish 
her from her aunt; she hated the 
quiet little village, and she hated 
doing the same dull, monotonous 
things day after day. Fidelia 
was eighteen, and as she often 
told herself, nothing had ever happened in her 
life, and probably nothing ever would. 

Then Aunt Fidelia decided to take a boarder 
for the summer. Fidelia’s heart beat high. She 
hoped the boarder would be a lady from a great 
city, where people lived—there were so many, 
many things Fidelia wanted to ask about. She 
was bitterly disappointed on finding that the 
boarder was an old man, a Colonel Ashburn, 
whom Aunt Fidelia and Aunt Ellen had known 
when they were young. However, he was a sol- 
dier; he would, at least, have stories to tell, if he 
would only tell them. 

At her first glimpse of the small, frail figure her 
heart sank; but when she met his keen gray eyes 
and saw the quick smile transfigure his worn face, 
she felt a sudden, sharp twinge of sympathy; he 
looked so ill and tired. 

When Fidelia heard him limp down to the porch 


























MIGHTY mother of the free, 

O nation of the good and great, 
Couldst thou remember such as we, 

And weep for us, disconsolate ? 


We kept through all the silent years 
Our quiet watch below, content; 

Nor made we plaint nor shed we tears 
For what Omnipotence had sent. 


We were but common sailor-folk, 
And all we knew was to obey. 
We questioned not when Duty spoke, 
And Death piped down and bade us 
stay. 


And, brothers, we have slept so sweet— 
So gently have our hammocks swung, 
So soothing was the tide’s low beat 
Through aisles with lace-like seaweed 
hung— 


That though we faintly heard above 
The roar of guns, the crash of arms, 
Sweet visions of eternal love 
Long since supplanted war’s alarms. 





Cervera’s shells’ vindictive screech, 
The cheers that rang from San Juan 
hill 
Were hushed; but Philip’s tender speech 
Like sweetest music echoed still. 


And so, beneath Havana’s tide, 
We lay in death’s sublime content, 
Otr Captain’s own good time to bide, 
With every earthly hatred spent. 


But your dear love would not forget, 
And bending o’er our lowly clay, 

You spoke of some long unpaid debt, 
And raised us gently to the day. 


On faithful blue-clad shoulders borne, 
Through lines that bared the head and 
wept, 
We saw two nations meet to mourn 
Beside the chamber where we slept. 


JO Or 








We heard the guns’ deep-throated roar, [7] 
We saw the flag we loved ahead, 
The long line winding to the shore— 


And all for us plain sailors, dead! 


We felt again the blesséd breeze 
That sweeps the great Atlantic’s 
breast, 
The tender touch of God’s sweet seas, 
That rock the sailorman to rest. 


We saw, in waters clean and deep, 
A time-worn, battered hull go down, 
And hard-faced comrades shameless 
weep 4 
At memories that no sea can drown. 





Then northward turns the eager prow, 
To guide toward home our wandering 
feet, 
And lest they stray, beside our bow 
Behold, a sister of the fleet! 


And now, at last, oh, thanks to God! 
We touch again that shining strand, 

That sacred bit of earth’s green sod 
We proudly call our native land. 


The soil that martyred Lincoln blessed 
Shall hold us fondly in its keep, 

And lying light above our breast, 
Enfold us in a dreamless sleep. 


—— NO HOF 


O mighty mother of the free, 
Know you what means reward like 
this— 
That e’en such humble folk as we 
Can win a grateful nation’s kiss? 


It means that till the end of time 
Thy sons shall rally at thy call, 

And on thine altar-stone sublime 
Shall lay, ungrudgingly, their all. 
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the next morning, she came shyly to the door. 
He looked up with his bright smile. 

“Good morning, little comrade!” he said. 

Fidelia did not know why she did it,—she could 
not know that people had always ‘done it’ in 
answer to that smile,—but before she realized it 
she was telling him things—how much she hated 
her name and the country, how much she wanted 
to go somewhere and really live. 

The old colonel looked at her tenderly. 

“Child,” he said, “don’t hate your name—it’s a 
soldier’s word, for it means fidelity. And don’t 
you know that the bravest soldiers are always 
those that serve in lonely places? There are a 
score of people round here who are as brave as 
any soldier I ever met.” 

“Here!” Fidelia cried. 

That was the first of many talks and of a deep 
friendship. On the morning he went away, Fidelia, 
with eyes that shone with tears, watched him out 
of sight. At the turn of the road he looked back 
and saluted. Three weeks later came word of his 
death. Then Fidelia realized that he had been 
fighting his last gallant battle through those long 
summer days. 

“He knew he was dying!” she cried. ‘The 
thought must have been with him all the time, 
and yet he was so kind—to every one!” 

Suddenly she buried her face in her pillow and 
sobbed and sobbed. It was not all sorrow—part 
of it was joy; for the dying soldier’s last task had 
been to open a girl’s eyes to the greatness of life. 


“* JUDISH - AL- KOMITI.” 


se HE greatest court in the world” is what a 
| recent writer in the Strand calls the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council—a 
committee with a quorum of only three, which 
meets in a small, stuffy, dingy room in London. 
Our Supreme Court is the final court of appeal 
for nearly one hundred million people; this court 
has jurisdiction over four hundred and twenty- 
five million people, and throughout an area of 
nearly fourteen million square miles. 


The subjects with which it deals include ques- 
tions of old Norman custom, from the Channel 
Islands; of Roman-Dutch law, from South Africa; 
of the Code Napoléon, from Mauritius ; of Ottoman 
law, from Cyprus; of naval matters, from the Ad- 
miralty Courts ; of church affairs from the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and of the religious rights of 
Hindus and Mohammedans, from India. It is 
from India that the greatest number of appeals 
are received. 

One such appeal, on a point of conflicting relig- 
ious rights, had been first decided by a remo’ 
vee court, and appceted to the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta. Both decisions had gone inst the 
Mohammedans. They despaired of justice, until 
a shrewd and very holy dervish declared that there 
yet remained another power to which they could 
sypeat-6 power greater than the king-emperor 


mself. 

“The Kaisar-i-Hind om yee of intie) is great, 
but he is a child in the hands of this mighty power, 
yeeee name is Judish-al-Komiti,” explained the 
ervis 


“Hail, Judish-al-Komiti!” responded the pop- 
ulace, with enthusiasm. ‘‘We will send our lawyer 
to him and prostrate ourselves at his feet. Where 
is this sage to be found?” 

“In London,” answered the dervish. “He is very 
holy and austere, and lives in a small house near 
the palace of the Imperial Mogul; but his wisdom 
is that of Solomon himself, and what he 2 s is 
listened to by the Kaisar-i-Hind with tre ling, 
and what he wills is done.” 

Accordingly, os an appeal to this myste- 
rious power, by whom the case was decided in 


their favor. Three months later, when the news 
came, great bonfires were set blazing on the 





hills. The local British commissioner, somewhat 
rturbed over a commotion he did not understand 
nquired its reason of his native butler, who told 
him, with mingled awe and exultation: 
“0 sahib, the people are lighting fires in honor 
of the great sage, who they say rules the emperor 
—Judish-al-Komiti!” 
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THE LIGHTS THAT FAILED. 
HOSE do not always shine who should, as 
many a chagrined host or hostess has found 
out. Amusing in retrospect, if quite other- 
wise at the moment, must have been the occasion 


when Charlotte Bronté, “the little lady from York- | 


shire, of whom all England was talking,” appeared 
at the London house of 
the author of “Vanity 
Fair.” The story is told 
in Lewis Melville’s “The 
Thackeray Country.” 


Thackeray ve 


a 
dinner-pa! meet 
Charlotte TY rons, in 
June, 1850, and among 
the —_ were the 
Carlyles, the Proctors, 
the Brookfields, Mr. 
Crowe, Miss Eliot and 
Miss Perry. 

“Tt was a gloomy and 
silent evening,” Lady Ritchie has recorded ; “‘eve 
one waited for the brilliant conversation whic 
never La at all. 

“Miss Bronté returned to the sofa in the study, 
and murmured a low word now and then to our 
gerernass, Miss_ True- 
ock. The room looked 
very dark, the lamp 

gan to smoke a little, 
the conversation grew 
dimmer and more dim 
the ladies sat round still 

tant. fa’ 
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silence be able to 
cope with it at all. Mrs. 
Brookfield, who was in 
the corner in which Miss 
Bronté was sitting, bent 
forward with a little 
eo py pan age 
brilliance was not to be the order of the evening. 

**Do you like London, Miss Bronté?’ she asked. 
Another silence, a pause, then Miss Bronté an- 
— very gravely: 

oe es—no. ’ 


“After Miss Bronté had left, I was surprised to 
see my father opening the front door, with his hat 
on. e put his finger to his lips, walked out into 
the darkness, and shut the door quietly behind 
him. Overcome by the gloom and constraint, he 
was running away to his club.” 
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HOMING TURTLES. 


VERY one knows that migrating birds can 
E find their way unerringly from their summer 

home to their winter home and back again 
the next year. Mr. Lowe, in his book, “A Natu- 
ralist on Desert Islands,” assures us that the 
turtles of tropic waters ‘have the same unfailing 
sense of direction. 


The moment the wrinkled, leathery-white f s 
are hatched, the young rush to the sea. fre 
natives, who, of course, are familiar with this inter- 
esting performance, have often tested the young 
turtles’ knowledge of where the water lies by 
carrying the newly hatched infants a little way 
from the beach up into the woods, and setting 
them down with their backs tothe sea. The result 
has always been the same. In a moment the little 
ones have swung round in the right direction and 
toddled away, as fast as their baby legs can carry 
them, straight for the water. 

In the adult turtle the sense of direction is even 





stronger. For example, most of the turtles that 
the Cayman fishermen catch are taken off the 
Mosquito Coast, which lies three hundred miles to 
the south of their islands. Now turtles that have 
been caught there and taken to the Caymans to be 

ut into —— have escaped from time to 

e, and later been found again off the Mosquito 

Coast. Indeed, old turtle fishermen assert that 
the turtles have been retaken among the ve 
rocks from which they were originally netted. % 
is impossible that there is any mistake about their 
having been cought before, for every turtle 
tured is branded with the private mark of the 
vessel that captures it. 

On this age of three hundred miles there is 
no favorable rift to set them on their course. 
Indeed, if the turtles, during these passages, swam 
on or near the surface, they would face not wy a 
cross-wind, in the prevail trade-winds, but a 
cross-current also, in the Gulf Stream drift, which 
would constantly set them westward off their 
almost due southerly course. 
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THE FORECASTLE GHOST. 


F course there is no reason why ghosts should 
O not be found on shipboard as often as else- 
where. As a matter of fact, Jack, who is 
always superstitious, sees his full share of appari- 
tions. This amusing story, told by the ghost him- 
self, is found in Capt. John D. Whidden’s “Ocean 
Life in the Old Sailing Days.” 


Whidden, a boy of thirteen, was making his 
first voyage. The ship was hardly clear of land 
when a heavy storm set in. Whidden was feeling 
wretched, and in carrying breakfast to the fore- 
castle upset a pan of hot scouse on the head of 
“old Tom,” at the foot of the companionway stairs. 
The cuffing he had for this did not make him feel 
any better. An hour or two later, when the men 
were sent aloft, the boy slipped down the booby- 
hatch, and was soon fast asleep among some pene, 
canvas and oakum that were piled against the 
forward bulkhead next the forecastle. 

When he awoke it was dark, but a streaming 
through some auger holes in the bulkhead and the 
sound of voices brought him to his senses. He 
was surprised to hear the crew talking about him 
as if he were dead, and discussing the manner in 
which he had been swept overboard. He heard old 


heard the crew washing down decks, and realized 
that he was perfectly well and very hungry. He 
found a barrel of ap les in the lower hold, filled 
his ket and shi som, climbed back into his 
nest, ate apples, and went to sleep again. 

The next day old Tom was sent below to cut a 
piece of rope from the coils among which Whidden 
was hiding. While he was sawing at the rope, the 
boy, disturbed by the noise, peeped out of the coil 
of hawser, in which he lay, and met Tom’s glance. 

“With whitened face and bulging eyes,” says 
Mr. Whidden, “he pase at me a moment; then 
dropping rope and Knife, and emitting a series of 
blood-curdling yells, he dashed for the booby-hatch, 
and disappeared on deck. Every one was aroused. 
I heard the second mate ask, ‘ t’s broke loose 
with you?’ and all old Tom could ejaculate was, 
‘I’ve seen him! I’ve seen him!’ 

“Seen who?’ yelled Mr. Fabens. 

““Oh, the boy’s ghost! the bore ghost!’ Old 
Tom was frightened nearly out of his wits. 

“*Mr. Fabens,’ said the captain, ‘get a lantern, 
take that fellow below, and see what scared him.’ 

“So Mr. Fabens descended the ladder, with half 
the crew at his back, and old Tom bringing up the 
rear. As they came forward the mate out, 
‘Where’s your ghost? I don’t see og ett 

“Until now I had lain quiet, but feeling that I 
was discovered, I rose up to step out of the coil. 
Tom gave another yell, and broke for the hatch 
ladder, followed by half the men. 

“Mr. Fabens came up, reached over, lifted me 
out by the collar, and marched me on deck, where 
I was at once surrounded by officers and crew. 

“Captain King stepped forward, and said, ‘Well 
boy, where have you been for the last forty-eight 

jours?’ 


“*Between decks, sir,’ I sheepishly answered. 
“What have you been doing between decks?’ 
ves ene sir.’ 

“ ‘What, sleeping two days and nights?’ 

“ “Not all the time, sir,’ 1 replied. 

“*Had anything to eat?’ 
***Apples,’ I ventured. 
“*Where did ner get apples?’ 
“Out of the hold, sir. got the head out of a 
barrel.’ 

“*Oh, you did! Do you know you’ve been 
broaching cargo?’—and then, thinking the farce 
eae ee far enough, for all hands were on the 
br grin, he said, sternly: 

“ “Now go for’ard, boy, and if you cut any more 
capers like that, you’ll get a * > you'll 
remember all your life.’ Then, to Mr. Fabens, he 
added, ‘Keep him up in his day watch below for a 
week, and give him plenty of work.’ 

“That ended his lecture, and I was glad it was 
over, and that I had escaped so easily. Going for- 
ward with the men, I was pleased to see they pore 
me no ill feeling, not even Tom, although he might 
have been excused if he had done so.” 


* € 


ODD ACCIDENT TO A MULE. 


CCORDING to the Washington Star, Secre- 
A tary MacVeagh told an amusing story at a 
dinner in the capital. He was urging the 
need of research and information as a prerequisite 
of lawmaking. 
“We need the light,” he said. “If we work in 
the dark, we shall go wrong, like Cornelius Husk. 
“Cornelius was called one winter morning before 
dawn and told to go and harness the mule to the 
dearborn. - , 
“The boy was too lazy to light a lantern, and in 
the dark he didn’t notice that one of the cows was 
in the stable with the mule. : 
“As he tried to harness the cow, his father, im- 
patient at the long delay, shouted from the house: 
*“*Corney! Corney! hat ye doin’?’ 
“*T can’t get the collar over the mule’s head,’ the 
boy replied. ‘His ears are frozen.’” 


* © 


HAD HIS WITS ABOUT HIM. 

“] MUST go to the city and doa lot of shopping,” 
said Mrs. Spendcash, at the breakfast-table. 
“Will you write me a check, Bob? I shall go 

to-day if the weather is favorable. What is the 

forecast?” 
Spendeash, seated at the other end of the 


Mr. Spe 
table, consulted his Raver, and read aloud: » 
“Rain, hail, snow, thunder, lightning and floods! 


* ¢ 


SENSIBILITY AND SENSE. 


HAT there are two points from which evel 
the simplest of matters may be viewed is 
made manifest by this interesting conversa- 

tion from Punch: 
She—Oh, hear the gay song of the birds! 
He—Yes; I suppose the r little beggars have 
to amuse themselves somehow! 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


By John Clair Minot. 
Here in the woodland places, where the sunlight filters through, 


The children gather the blossoms that are wet with the shining dew; 
They pluck them out of the grasses and off of the bending spray, 
And they weave the wreaths and garlands for our Memorial day. 


High in the leafy branches the robins sway and sing; 


They are greeting the happy tidings that burst from the heart of spring. 
But the children hardly listen, 


or pause in their sacred quest 


For flowers to cover the places where the soldiers are at rest. 


They have been told the story; and though little enough they know 


Of the time of wars and battles in the long, long years ago, 


They feel that our beautiful country where we live in peace to-day 
Owes a greater debt to the soldiers than all of their love can pay. 


They are simple things,—the garlands that their fingers fashion thus 


For the brave and loyal soldiers who saved our flag for us,— 


But we watch them gather blossoms, and deep in our hearts we pray 


That their lives may catch the spirit of our Memorial day. 


THE ALPHABET MAN. 
By Lillian Manker Allen. 
UDREY had been showing Mary the A B C 
book until they both were tired of it. 
There would be at least half an hour 
longer before mother would come home, and 
Audrey tried hard to think of some other amuse- 
ment to fill the time. Suddenly she clapped 
her hands. 

‘*‘T know what we’ll do!’’ she said. ‘*We’ll 
make an alphabet man !’’ 

She took paper and a pencil, and the two 
heads bobbed together over the picture she 
drew. 

‘*First we’ll make a big O for his body,’’ 


capital Z with a capital N drawn across it, 
and —’’ 

But just at that moment mother came in, 
and in the excitement of showing her their 
funny pictures, Audrey forgot to add anything 
more to the alphabet man’s property. I 
wonder if you can? 


BP" 
THE JUDGE. 


By Miriam C. Potter. 


I think he’s judge of all the rest, 
Our friend, the solemn frog ; 
He’s judge of all the water things, 


























‘*Gee-her-honk !’’ brayed Balker, lowering | 


his stupid head. That made Mr. Pig run and 
hide. Then Balker ran, too, and the little 
yellow tip-cart joggled after him. On the back 
seat the twins held on as best they could until 
they came to a hump in the road. Up, up in 
the air bounded Polly and Dolly; on, on ran 


Balker, dragging the little yellow tip-cart; | 


then down, down came Dolly and Polly, 
slippity-slide ! into a big mud puddle—the 
only one in all that long road. 

Betty and Bobby rode away as fast as old 
Balker could carry them, for they did not 
know that the twins had fallen off the back 
seat. 

Dolly and Polly looked at each other. 


Audrey said, ‘‘and a smaller o for his head. | The skimming bugs with dripping wings — | ‘‘Boohoo!’’ they cried. ‘‘Our picnic has run 
We'll join them with a wide letter H for a| The turtle on the log. | away and left us!’’ 
neck, and the crosspiece will look like his He sits upon a lily-pad, 


collar. Two long capital I’s will do for his And if he sees that one is bad, | head, Balker raced on with all his donkey 


Pulling, tugging, and jerking his long-eared | 


legs, and two big L’s will make his arms. ’’ 

‘Now two little o’s for his eyes,’’ suggested 
Mary. 

‘*Yes, that would do nicely; but first let’s 
try two broad, flat D’s. That would make him 
roll his eyes to one’side in such a funny way. 
Now what shall we have for a nose? I guess 
we shall have to use an I.’’ 

‘*‘Wouldn’t a V made upside down be better ?’’ 
asked Mary. 

‘Of course! Why didn’t I think of that?’’ 
cried Audrey, as proud of the suggestion as 
Mary herself. ‘‘Now for his mouth! A broad, 
low U will give him just the happiest kind of 
a smile, ’? 

‘*What shall we have for his ear?’’ 

‘Only one shows, and a C will be just the 
shape for that. And some straggling S’s and 
J’s will make his hair.’ 

‘‘Let’s put some O’s down the front for 
buttons, and then he’ll be all done,’’ sug- 
gested Mary. 

After making the buttons, they gazed at the 
alphabet man with great satisfaction. 

Then Mary drew one. 

‘““Now,’? said Audrey, after a moment’s 
Study, ‘‘I believe we can make him a chair 
out of a small h, a bed out of a wide, very low 
capital H, and a table out of a capital T. Oh, 
yes, and a house out of a big capital H for the 
main part and a capital A for the gable. We 
can let the lower part come down for the 
faves, and we can make a fence out of little 
m’s set close together, and a gate out of a 





With sternness he will say, 
“ Go hide among the darkest weeds, 
Down deep, among the dungeon reeds, 
And there repent your wicked deeds. 
Away, young thing, away!” 
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BALKER AND THE PICNIC. 


By Bessie Cahoone Newton. 


ALKER was a good name for a bad 
donkey. Balker drew a little yellow tip- 
cart, and the little yellow tip-cart belonged 

to Bobby and Betty,—who always sat on the 
front seat,—and to Polly and Dolly, who 
always sat on the second seat, with their backs 
to big brother and sister. 

It was a delightful day for a picnic, and 
mother packed a big basket. There were ham 
sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs and apple turn- 
overs; in a tin pail she packed bottles of milk 
and a piece of ice. 

The children started off gaily. When Balker 
trotted along, rattlety, bang, cling, clang! 
sounded the bottles in the tin pail; clippity, 
clip, clip! turned the wheels on the country 
road, and trippity, trippity, trot! clacked 
Balker’s little hoofs. 


‘*There’s a pig in the road!’’ cried Betty. | 


Bobby seized the reins firmly, but Balker 
stopped short and refused to move. He would 
go neither round Mr. Pig nor over him. 





strength until he came to a cool, shady spot 


| by the roadside, and then he came to a sudden 


stop that almost threw Bobby and Betty over 
the yellow dashboard of the tip-cart. Then 
Bobby’ dropped the reins. 

‘*Where are the twins?’’ cried Betty, looking 
round. 

**They’ve jumped off to play hide-and-seek, ’’ 
said Bobby, as he looked round at the hiding- 
places in the trees. 

Bobby unharnessed Balker, and took away 
the yellow tip-cart, and left the donkey stand- 
ing just as still as a cast-iron donkey on an 
iron bank. Betty took the basket and the tin 
pail from under the back seat, and set them 


beside the brook, where a little spring came | 


bubbling up. 

Poor little Dolly and Polly walked slowly 
along the road, hand in hand; tears ran down 
their muddy little faces. 

‘*Let’s wash off the mud!’’ said Dolly, 
when they came to the little brook by the 
roadside. 

**Oh, look !’’ cried Polly. ‘‘There’s our cart 
over there under the trees! We’ve found the 
picnic. ’’ 


**See! see!’’ cried Dolly. ‘*There’s Balker, | 


and his head is way down! What is he eat- 
ing?’’ 

‘*Tt’s our luncheon !’’ they screamed. Balker 
looked round, and gave the tin pail a kick that 
sent the bottles relling over each other down 
into the running brook. 

‘‘He will eat everything!’’ sobbed Dolly, 





as Balker took a great bite out of the top of 
the basket and sent the cover flying. ‘‘There 
won’t be any luncheon left for us!’’ 

‘*Let’s scare him!’’ cried Polly, and they 
ran together and picked the bottles up out of 
the brook, and then they screamed at Balker as 
loud as they could. 

‘*His ears are big, but he won’t listen!’’ 
cried Dolly. 

Polly walked up in front of Balker, and 
| quicker than a wink snatched the basket right 

out from under his stupid old head. 

Then she laughed in Balker’s face—for it is 
| not safe to laugh at a donkey’s heels when you 
| have played a trick on him. 

‘*Gee - her -honk!’’ brayed Balker, and he 
kicked out his heels as hard as the donkey at 
the circus. 

| ‘*You ran away from us, and now the 
|luncheon has run away from you!’’ cried 
the twins, jumping up and down, holding the 
basket safely between them. 

“*T spy!’’ called Bobby and Betty, coming 
up behind them. ‘*You’re it!’’ 

| **T guess we are it,’’ said the twins. ‘‘If it 
| weren’t for us, there wouldn’t be any picnic!’’ 

Bobby and Betty listened to the story the 
twins told, and then Bobby said, ‘‘It would 
serve Balker right to tie him up and give him 
| a bunch of thistles for his luncheon !’’ 








SSO OOD 


| THE PEACOCK. 
By Kate Laurence. 
The peacock sat on the garden wall, 
As vain as a bird could be; 
With his tail, his crown and sheeny breast, 
Oh, who is so fine as he? 


| 


The little brown birds cried, “Give us a 
song!” 
And the blackbird piped, “ Ah, do! 
’T will be a beautiful song, we know, 
From a bird so fine as you.” 


| But when the poor peacock tried to sing, 
Then the small birds flew away. 
They said, “ Fine feathers don’t make fine 
birds!” 
They say it unto this day. 
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THE TURNING OF ABBY ANN 


BY SOPHIE SWETT 














dirt under Caleb Prouty’s feet, or ain’t 

you’? Abby Ann stood before her 
mother and tugged her jacket on with unneces- 
sary vigor, as if the action in some mysterious 
way implied resistance to Caleb Prouty. 
‘-When Laban Chase comes along, are you 
guing to let him have that dog, or have we got 
tv have him round underfoot, as big as the 
side of the house, and chasing my poor old 
cat, that I’ve had ever since I was a little girl, 
out of the house and up a tree? And when 
Deacon Jefferds’ folks come along for you to 
go to the fair with them, are you going, or 
will you let that man separate you from your 
lifelong friends just because he’s got a grudge 
azainst them ?’’ 

Little Mrs. Prouty shrank into the depths of 
the chintz-covered rocking-chair, and helplessly 
handled the apples in the pan before her. ‘‘It 
seems as if I ought to make some apple pies 
to-day instead of going anywhere,’’ she said, 
faintly. ‘*And there’s folks that think Deacon 
Jefferds did use Caleb mean.’’ 

‘*You said, mother, that you wouldn’t give 
in!’’ cried Abby Ann, and her 
snapping black eyes filled slowly 
with tears. 

‘*‘T haven’t said now that I’m 
going to,’’? said Mrs. Prouty. ‘‘I 
told Caleb that I should go, and 
I expect I shall; and he’s known 
for a good while that I wasn’t 
going to have that dog underfoot. ’’ 

Abby Ann retreated a little 
doubtfully toward the door. It 
was high time that she was on 
her way to her school at Dough- 
nut Ridge, but she was not quite 
sure that her mother would not 
‘*give in.’? 

‘-T heard that old Mrs. Pickens 
said she knew when you married 
Caleb Prouty that he’d ride over 
you rough-shod !’’ 

That was Abby Ann’s parting 
shaft. She felt so sure of its 
effect that her heart was light as 
she hurried along the road. She 
cast a triumphant look at Caleb 
Prouty as she passed him in the 
road, a square, stolid, stooping 
figure, with obstinacy in every 
line. He was walking almost 
feebly, and his head was bowed; 
it struck Abby Ann for the first 
time that he was an old man. 

When the Widow Treadwell 
had married Caleb Prouty, all 
Pekoe had prophesied that there 
was where the trouble would come 
—between him and Abby Ann. 
Caleb Prouty was set, and Abby 
Ann had the Treadwell temper. 

Caleb was a bachelor of sixty, who had 
never courted any woman but Clorinda Jones, 
and she had preferred Orrin Treadwell. When 
Orrin Treadwell died, he courted her again, 
this time successfully. Mrs. Treadwell ex- 
plained apologetically to her daughter that she 
‘-didn’t know why she said yes, without ’twas 
because he was getting kind of rheumatic, and 
she had heard from his sister that he was care- 
less about his flannels and his stockings.’’ That 
was her mother all over, Abby Ann confided 
scornfully to a relative. 

Caleb sold his house, the old Prouty home- 
stead, and moved down to Clorinda’s house, 
which was nearer to the village, where his store 
was. 

‘*T believe you would have gone clear up to 
that lonesome Prouty’s Hill, where you can’t 
see a mite of passing, if he had asked you to,’’ 
Abby Ann said severely to her mother. 

To sympathizing friends she said that she 
really believed her mother thought Caleb 
Prouty had remained a bachelor for her sake, 
while it was easy to see that he had been too 
much of a crank to marry until he had to have 
somebody to take care of him. He would 
never allow a housekeeper or a ‘‘hired girl’’ 
inside his door; it was Abby Ann’s opinion 
that he had married to avoid the necessity of 
having either. 

Among the bachelor belongings that he had 
brought with him to his bride’s home was his 
old dog, Ponto, and Ponto had immediately 
waged war upon Abby Ann’s eat, Dinah. 
Caleb only said that Ponto was not used to 
having cats round, and it came kind of hard to 
him. And when Laban Chase wanted Ponto 
for a watch-dog, he refused to give him away. 

Abby Ann told Laban he might have the dog, 
and her mother had agreed to this, although 
she said it seemed to her kind of high-handed 
to give away Caleb’s dog without his consent, 
a knowing, peaceable creature, too, except for 
his feelings about that cat; and if the cat was 
not such a terrible spitfire, she thought the 


“Nia mother, are you going to be the 





to her full height, and with what her mother 
called the ‘‘Grandma’am Treadwell’’ look in 
her face, had said that if the cat went to Aunt 
Adelaide’s, she should go, too. 

Abby Ann was Mrs. Prouty’s only child. 
She said to herself that it did not seem quite 
right to spoil Abby Ann’s home for her. And 
perhaps it was time to set up her will against 
Caleb’s, if she was ever going to. 

She had lain awake half the night, trying 
to make up her mind to do those two things 
that Abby Ann thought would be only proper 
self-assertion. Abby Ann saw the flimsiness 
of the pie-making excuse, and would never 
forgive her if she flinched now, she thought. 

When Laban Chase came along, she let him 
tie Ponto to the back of his wagon, and she 
did not relent, although the dog whined dis- 
mally. > 

She was all ready when Deacon Jefferds and 
his wife drove up to take her to the fair. It 
cut her to the heart to set out a ‘‘cold bite’’ for 
Caleb, but it was, as Abby Ann had said, as 
good as he had been used to. 

It was Abby Ann who came home first, at 


DRAWN BY GEORGE W- PICKNELL 





“YOU SAID, MOTHER, THAT YOU WOULDN'T GIVE INI” 


about five in the afternoon. The door-key was 
under the mat. Dinah purred upon the porch. 

‘*Mother has put her foot down,’’ said Abby 
Ann to herself, with a thrill of satisfaction. 
She congratulated her mother as soon as she 
arrived. 

But Mrs. Prouty was in a state of appre- 
hension; she said she ‘‘felt in her bones that 
Caleb wasn’t going to stand it. There were 
some that had to have their own way—the 
Lord had made ’em so. And Caleb was well- 
meaning and kind-hearted. It had spoiled her 
day that she had gone with folks that he didn’t 
want her to go with, that everybody knew 
hadn’t used him right. And as for that dog, 
Caleb thought most as much of him as if he 
was a human being, and ’twas natural that he 
should, they had lived so long alone together. ’’ 

And this repentance came before the dis- 
covery that Caleb Prouty had made a hasty 
exodus from the house with all the effects that 
he had brought there! 

Mrs. Prouty dropped into a chair, trembling 
in every limb, as she imparted this startling 
information to her daughter. 

‘I’m just as glad as I can be!’’ said Abby 
Ann, in a shrill, high-keyed voice. ‘You 
must know, mother, that it has been a mistake 
from the first, and this is the best way that it 
could end. Now we can go on living in peace 
and quietness, as we did before. I know Lon 
would never have liked him. ’’ 

‘I wish’t I knew where he’d gone! He 
couldn’t go back to his own house, because he’s 
sold it, and I don’t know of anywhere that he 
could go to —’’ faltered Caleb’s wife, anxiously. 

‘*There are plenty of places when a man is 
as well off as he is,’’ said Abby Ann, firmly. 
‘‘The fortunate thing for us is that he has 
gone. You know, mother, everybody said that 
you couldn’t get along with him, so I hope 
you are not going to worry about what people 
will think.’’ 

‘*T wa’n’t thinking about that. I was only 
thinking of, poor Caleb,’’ answered Mrs. 


dog would get along well enough with her. | Prouty. 


Anyway, Abby Ann’s Aunt Adelaide had 
said that she wanted a cat. 
And then Abby Ann had drawn herself up 





‘*Mother, I haven’t a mite of patience with 
you, not a mite!’’ Abby Ann rose and left 








behind her. As she looked out on the back 
porch, she saw, from behind the screening 
hop-vine, Mrs. Tempy Knowles, a friendly 
neighbor, beckoning to her mysteriously. 

‘*T shouldn’t want to be the one to break it 
to your mother,’’ whispered Mrs. Knowles, 
‘*but I mistrusted where he was going, and I 
watched. He’s gone to housekeeping up in 
the Baptist Church steeple!’’ 

““O my land!’’ said Abby Ann. 

‘*You know there’s quite a room up there, 
and being sexton, they’d let him have it. My 
husband has heard him say, along back, that 
if ever he was put to it for a home, he’d go up 
into the Baptist steeple. So when I saw him 
carrying his things off, thinks I, ‘There’s 
where he’s going.’ I watched, and sure enough, 
there’s where he did go! He stored most of 
his things in the loft over his store, but he’s 
got a bed and a stove and a table_up there in 
the steeple. ’’ 

‘It’s a erying disgrace to us! If mother 
ever lives with him again, I won’t speak to 
her!’’ cried Abby Ann, her cheeks flushing 
hotly. 

**T guess there isn’t any danger that she 
will. Being made a laughing-stock of, like 
that, is something that your mother’|l feel.’’ 

**T guess she will,’’ said Abby Ann, with 
emphasis. 

** And—look here, Abby Ann! I don’t know 
as I ought to say anything,’’—the neighbor 
drew nearer, until the hop-vine 
framed her eager, curious face, — 
‘*‘but I heard ’twas being kept 
terrible secret, and I felt as if 
your mother ought to know. He’s 
put his name on to Solomon 
Chase’s notes, and he’s going to 
lose every cent he’s got in the 
world! They say there’ll be 
keepers put into his store before 
Saturday night!’ 

Abby Ann gasped in astonish- 
ment. 

“T thought like enough you 
didn’t know it, he’s so close- 
mouthed, ’’ continued the neigh- 
bor, breathlessly. ‘‘Ain’t it 
surprising how those cautious, 
saving people will get caught 
sometimes? Well, everybody 
thought Solomon Chase was going 
to do great things, so 1 don’t 
know as it’s any wonder that 
Caleb Prouty trusted him. But 
there’s one thing certain, Abby 
Ann, you and your mother are 
well rid of him—a helpless old 
man without a cent to his name! 
And his sister is dead, isn’t she? 
There isn’t a soul to do for him! 
I shouldn’t wonder a mite if he 
had to go to the poorhouse before 
long. 

‘*Everybody knows you’re 
smart, Abby Ann,’’ Mrs. Knowles 
went on, ‘‘but I guess this time 
you was smarter than you knew 
yourself. If it hadn’t been for 
you, your mother would have 
given right in to him, and you and she 
would have had him to take care of for life!’’ 

The color had faded from Abby Ann’s 
rounded cheeks until the freckles stood out like 
little mud spatters. 

“*T don’t know what Lon Maybury would 
say to giving him a home, either,’’ added Mrs. 
Tempy Knowles, half-seriously, half-mischie- 
vously, turning a curious backward glance upon 
Abby Ann as she moved away. 

The color came back to the girl’s face. ‘‘I 
don’t know as it’s anything to Lon Maybury,’’ 
she said; but that was only the assumed indif- 
ference that was fashionable in Pekoe. 

Abby Ann said nothing to her mother about 
the Baptist Church steeple, but she knew by 
the next night that she had found out, knew 
it by the high color on her thin cheeks and the 
traces of tears about her eyes. She made only 
evasive remarks about it; evidently she was 
‘*feeling it?’ very much. 

When Lon Maybury came on Sunday night, 
he was full of the news that Caleb Prouty had 
been ‘‘cleaned out’’ at the store. He said he 
hoped that her mother was not going to be 
‘‘soft,’? and let him come back and live upon 
her. He repeated Mrs. Knowles’s compliment 
to Abby Ann upon her ‘‘smartness.’’ He said 
perhaps it might be as well to let her mother 
understand that he would never be willing to 
help support Caleb Prouty or have him round 
the house. Now if it were her mother who 
had to be cared for in her declining years, he 
would not say a word, but young people like 
them were not going to be saddled with a dis- 
agreeable stranger. 

That night, when Abby Ann heard Ponto 
whining piteously at the door, she went down 
and let him in; and whén Dinah spit at him, 
she cuffed her soundly. 

**So you didn’t like over to Chase’s, you 
poor old dog!’’ she said. ‘‘It must be awful 
to be turned away from your own house and 
home—an old dog, too!’’ 

Mrs. Prouty thought but little about that 
matter of the cat and dog. She knew that 


Abby Ann liked animals; now that they were | 





torn by two conflicting impulses of heart and 
conscience—the longing to be reconciled to her 
husband, and loyalty to Abby Ann. 

She had tried to see him. In spite of her 
dread of curious eyes, she had gone to the 
store, only to be bewildered and alarmed by 
finding itclosed. People had told her evasively 
that it was to be occupied by others. Her 
neighbors and friends had felt a delicacy about 
showing her that they knew more of her hus- 
band’s affairs than she did. And Abby Ann 
had not told her mother yet, although Mrs. 
Tempy Knowles had thought she ought to 
know. 

In fact, Caleb Prouty’s name was not men- 
tioned now between mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Prouty was silent and absent, and Abby 
Ann watched her narrowly—so narrowly that 
Mrs. Prouty thought it might be difficult to 
carry out a little plan that she had in mind. 

The first time that she made curd cheese and 
molasses cookies, Caleb’s favorite delicacies, 
the scheme failed, Abby Ann watched her so. 
She feared that she might be forced to carry 
it out in the daytime, while Abby Ann was at 
school. But it was a plan that needed the 
friendly cover of darkness. She did not mean 
that even Caleb himself should see her; she 
was uncertain how he would receive her. 
Moreover, there was her duty to Abby Ann. 

The second time that she made the curd 
cheese and cookies, things went more prosper- 
ously. Abby Ann said after supper that night 
that she thought she would go down to the 
village to see Emeretta Bunce, who had ton- 
sillitis. And no Sooner was her daughter out 
of the house than little Mrs. Prouty made 
hasty preparations for a visit of her own. 

When she filled her basket, she discovered 
that some of the curd “cheese and cookies had 
disappeared. ‘‘Abby Ann must have carried 
some to Emeretta Bunce,’’ she said to herself, 
‘*though I shouldn’t think they would be good 
for her.’’ 

There was a rehearsal in the Baptist Church. 
She had forgotten that until she saw the lights. 
But the choir was only just beginning to 
gather. She slipped in unobserved and made 
her way up the long, dizzy, ladder-like stairs 
that led to the steeple. The only light upon 
the way streamed from the open door of the 
little box-like room at the head of the stairs. 

Some one was coming down! It was not 
Caleb’s heavy tread, but a woman’s light foot- 
fall. Mrs. Prouty shrank close to the wall. 
It was Abby Ann! Abby Ann had suspected 
her and lain in wait, she thought. 

‘*T was only carrying him a little mite of 
victuals!’’ she faltered. ‘‘It’s so hard for a 
man to do for himself! And Caleb is hearty.’’ 

Abby Ann sat down on the narrow stair, 
barring the way before her mother. 

‘*T didn’t mean to see him. If you’ll only 
let me carry the basket up, Abby Ann!’’ per- 
sisted Mrs. Prouty, piteously. 

‘*That’s just what I’ve done—carried him a 
basketful of curd cheese and ginger cookies!’’ 
said Abby Ann, laughing a little—but there 
were tears in her voice. 

The rehearsal had begun down in the church. 
Eben Toomey’s high tenor came shrilling up 
the narrow passageway : 

“They climbed the dizzy steep of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain.” 

For long afterward Abby Ann vaguely asso- 
ciated ‘‘the dizzy steep of heaven’’ with the 
Baptist Church steeple. 

Little Mrs. Prouty sat down on the lower 
step and laid her head against her daughter’s 
knees and wept softly. 

‘*We’ll wait until he’s rung the nine-o’ clock 
bell. Then he’ll come up, and we’ll make 
him go home with us,’’ said Abby Ann. 

‘*But, Abby Ann, he’s lost every mite of 
his property! Mrs. Knowles told me to-day. 
It will come hard on you, especially when you 
and Lon Maybury are married. ’’ 

‘*But Lon Maybury and I are not going to 
be married,’’ said Abby Ann. 

Her mother’s murmured wonder mingled 
with Eben Toomey’s piercing tenor: 

“Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew, 

And mocked the cross and flame.” 

They had so long to wait! Little Mrs. 
Prouty talked hopefully, light-heartedly now 
of the future. She admitted that she had 
never liked Lon Maybury, and was glad that 
Abby Ann had broken with him. 

“Tf Caleb is set, he’ll go home, now you’ve 
come for him,’’ she said, over and over. ‘He 
has always felt it that you didn’t like him. 
When he came to lose his property, he thought 
you’d be more down on him than ever. But 
somehow it didn’t make you feel so.’’ 

‘**No,’’ said Abby Ann, ‘somehow it 
didn’t.’’ 

At last came the shivering erash that rocked 
the steeple. Nine times it rocked, while Mrs. 
Prouty clung in a little panie of terror to her 
daughter; and soon after they heard Caleb 
Prouty coming slowly, heavily, up the stairs. 

‘Yes, she did!’’ insisted Mrs. Tempy 
Knowles, excitedly, to her husband the next 
day. ‘‘Abby Ann did go with her mother to 
fetch Caleb Prouty home! I peeked throug! 
the window and saw them all come home 
together. It beats all what turned that gir! 


rid of Caleb Prouty, she was willing to harbor | round so sudden! You’d think she’d heard 


the room, shutting the door energetically | his dog, she thought. For herself, she was| that he had come into property. ’’ 
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HE Mississippi River is to be curbed and 
"[ tarnered at last. The greatest dam 

that has ever been built in this country 
now bridges half the nearly mile-wide gap 
between Hamilton, Illinois, and Keokuk, Iowa, 
at the foot of the Des Moines rapids. Only 
one other similar structure in the whole world 
is larger, the colossal Assuan Dam across the 
Upper Nile, which provides a uniform water- 
supply for the rice-fields of Egypt. The 
Mississippi River project is not to serve an 


agricultural purpose. It will develop from | 
two hundred thousand to three hundred thou- | 


sand horse-power for the largest single power- 
plant in existence, and will also greatly improve 
navigation in the most difficult stretch of the 
river between St. Paul and St. Louis. 
Although the Mississippi River is over two 
thousand five hundred miles long, almost three 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORK. 


times as long as the Rhine, and with its fifty- 
four navigable tributaries drains two-fifths of 
the entire United States, a region nearly as 
large as the whole of Eastern Europe, its 
descent is very gradual, and there are but few 
falls and rapids in the entire watershed. The 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, although 
two thousand miles from the mouth of the 
river, are but eight hundred feet above sea-level. 

The Des Moines rapids, however, afford op- 
portunity to develop enormous power. They 
extend from Montrose, Iowa, to the mouth of 
the Des Moines River, within sight of the three 
states of Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. In 
a distance of twelve 
miles the river falls 
about twenty-four 
feet, and the mini- 
mum daily flow of 






VIEW OF DAM, SHOWING METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION. 


water is twenty thousand cubic feet a second. 
The velocity of the stream is about two and 
one-half miles an hour, but the bottom of the 
river is so smooth and free from boulders or 
projecting rocks that foam and eddies seldom 
disturb the surface of the water. The rapids 
are not navigable, except at high water; at 
other times vessels have been obliged to pass 


round them through a government canal eleven | 


and a half miles long, which contains three 
small locks. When the great dam is completed, 
there will be a single lock one hundred and 
ten feet long and four hundred feet wide, 
large enough to accommodate vessels of greater 
size than any now afloat on the Mississippi. 
The water-level of the dam will be about 
thirty-five feet higher than at present, and in 
place of the rapids there will be a great lake, 
sixty-five miles long and a mile and a half wide. 

The Des Moines rapids flow over a continu- 
ous level bed of smooth blue limestone, many 
miles in extent; high bluffs of the same hard 
rock line both banks of the river. Limestone 
is formed by the sediment deposited by water, 
and affords an ideal foundation for the colossal 
dam. Engineers declare that on such a founda- 
tion a well-constructed concrete dam, power- 
house, dry dock and lock should last longer 


than the famous concrete structures of the | 


Romans, many of which have existed for more 
than twenty centuries. It is interesting to 
notice how rigidly the modern engineer tests 
even such ideal foundations as these. Every 


THE DARK PORTION SHOWN ABOVE IS ALREADY CONSTRUCTED. 


twelve yards throughout the whole length of 
the dam holes are drilled in the limestone 
rock to a depth of thirty-six feet. Air at one 
hundred pounds’ pressure to the square inch is 
applied at each bore-hole, and gages in the 
adjoining holes show if there is any leakage 
of air from the hole at which pressure is 
applied. If leakage is perceptible, the excava- 
tion is carried down until a solid, impervious 
rock bottom is found. 

The immense barrier that is to control the 
flow of the ‘‘Father of Waters’’ will consist of 
three great divisions: first, a dam four thou- 
sand four hundred feet long and fifty-three 
feet high, extending from the Illinois side in a 
straight line across the river; second, a power- 
house one thousand seven hundred feet long, 
nearly parallel to the shore and at right angles 
to the main dam; third, a lock and dry dock— 
that will connect the south- 
ern end of the power-house 
with the Iowa shore. The 
entire concrete wall will be 
nearly a mile and a quarter 
long, and more than half 
a million barrels of cement 
and.seven thousand tons of 
steel will be used in its con- 
struction. 

The dam itself consists of 
one hundred and nineteen 
massive concrete arches. 
These form a bridge, the 
level of which is fifty-three 
feet above the bed of the 
river. Each of the spans of 
the bridge will be walled 
up to a point thirty - two 
feet from the river-bottom. 
These interspan walls will 
form the great spillway of 
| the dam, and the level of the water may be 
| maintained at a still higher level by the use of 
steel flash-boards controlled from the top of the 
dam. 

The great steel and concrete power-house 

will be large enough to contain thirty turbine 
water-wheels, capable of generating ten thou- 
| sand horse-power each. The present plans, 
| however, provide for the use of but half that 
| number of turbines. The discharge from each 
| turbine will pass through a great draft tube, 
| twenty-two feet high and forty feet wide. 
| Each of these tubes will be able to discharge 
three thousand cubic feet of water a second, 
or twenty times the low-water flow of the 
Connecticut River at Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
The electric generators attached to the fifteen 
turbines, which are to be used as soon as the 
dam is completed, will be able to produce one 
hundred and twelve thou- 
sand five hundred kilowatts 
of current, the equivalent 
of more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand horse- 
power. 

The great Mississippi Riv- 
er dam at Keokuk will be 
one of the largest power- 
distributing centers in the 
world. It will serve a 
region inhabited by nearly 
five million people, which 
contains no other water- 
power development of any 

consequence. Up and down 
the Mississippi are the cities 
| of St. Louis, Moline, Davenport, Rock Island, | 
| Quincy, Hannibal and Alton. All these cities | 
have excellent transportation facilities by rail 
and water. Cheap electric power from the 
| Des Moines rapids will aid the development 
of the manufacturing industries of these 
places, as well as of many other cities remote 
from the river. 

A large proportion of the optput of the new 
power-plant has already been contracted for. 
| Sixty thousand horse-power will be delivered 
| to the electric light and power companies of 
St. Louis, one hundred and forty miles away, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
| demand for power will exceed the capacity of 
|the plant. The undertaking will cost more 
| than six million dollars, and is to be completed 
by the summer of 1913. 
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OFF THE SAME PIG. 


YOUNG wife recently went into a provi- | 
sion shop, declares Ideas, and addressed 
the shopman thus: 


THE PROPER CARE OF 
BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH 
Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 


| that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 


from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itchings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of 
each, with 82-p. book on the care of the skin, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 


Ky CLASS PINS 











For College, School, Society or Lodge 


¥ Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel SILVER, 25c NO 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 654, 








Boy Scours—ALL Boys 


= TRY 3 IN ONE FREE 


“ Attention /*’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-one a good hard test, absolutely free. 

























and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 


prevents rust on all metal parts. 


polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops does the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher’s gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 


3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c, 25c,and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 





Write for the free 
sample foday. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


42 AIB Broadway, New York 














ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


Write today for a generous free sample | 


easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and | 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
| 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils | 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; | 
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This chubby, little daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Niles, of 
AVENE heste r, Me »; owes her 
pertect health to 


Eskay’s Food 


She has never been s« 





anc 
ow, at 5 months, weighs 16% lbs 

a recent County Fair she won 
r the prettiest baby. What 
Eskay’s has done and 18 doing for 


first prize I 


ther little nes it can do for yours- 
ded to fresh ows milk it mal 

the ideal substitute for mother n 
Ten feedings of Eskavy’s and 

a elaty | mother s OK, He wt are 


tor the Baby,” sent free on request 


Smith, Kline & Prench Co. , 464 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay's 

Food and your helpful book for mothers, **‘ How to Care for 

the Baby.” 

Name. - 

Street and Number 


City and State 


3 TAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 














STAMPS Wastin trite Go. Toiead’ One. 











‘‘T bought three or four hams here a month | 
| or so ago, and they were fine. Have you any | 
| more of them ??’ | 
‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the man. ‘There | 
| are ten of those hams hanging up there now.”? | 

‘Well, if you’re sure they’re off the same | 
| pig, I’ll take three of them, ’’ replied the young 
| wife, meekly. 
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The Baldwin Lamp 


For Campers, Teamsters, Farmers and Woodsmen 


Projects Light 100 Feet 

The Baldwin Lamp is 3% in- 
ches high, weighs but 5 ounces 
when filled, and produces a clear, 
penetrating light of about 14 
candle-power at a cost of half a 
cent an hour. It burns with a 
steady flame, which a stiff breeze 
will not blow out, and will project 
a strong light roo feet. At a dis- 
tance of 25 feet you can read the 
small type of a newspaper. 


Fits on Hat or Belt 


The Lamp may be. hung up in 
a tent, or worn comfortably on a 
hat or belt, leaving both hands 
free for paddle, gun, knife or rod. 
By a simple adjustment of the 
Reflector, a strong light can be 
concentrated on a small surface 
of the water for casting. 
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Not only may the Lamp be 
used while walking on country 
roads or tramping through the 
woods on dark nights, but it is 
equally serviceable for teamsters 
and farmers who may be detained 
at their work after dark. 
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Burns Three Hours 


With One Filling 


The Lamp is absolutely safe 
and perfectly clean. No grease, 
no smoke, no dirt, no’ glass to 
break, no oil. Water and carbide 
are all that youneed. To prepare 
the Lamp for use, fill the retainer 
about half-full of carbide, then fill 
the miniature water-tank. In less 
than ten seconds the Lamp may 
be lighted, and will burn steadily 
for three hours without another 
supply of carbide. 
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DUCK CAP. If desired, we 
can furnish a Duck Cap with a 
special front to which the Lamp 
may be attached, for 25 cents, 
post-paid. Sizes 6% to 7%. 
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subscriber who sends us one new 


Companion between May 30 and August 30. This is a Special Offer, 
and is good only during the time stated. Price of Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 
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For Only One New Subscription 
THE BALDWIN LAMP will be given free and post-paid to any Companion 
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yearly subscription for The Youth's 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 
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Ls ge * El COMPANION is an illus- 
per sor all the family. 

00 a year, in advance 
to any address in the 
.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


bas 
trated wee pay 
Its” subscription: | price is 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Post- 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


aog Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Sener on Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the nt of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
fnall, should os oy Post-Othee Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Si lyer sont through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals, Three weeks after the pay “ money 
by us, the date after the ress 0 ur paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA. 
SS from neuralgia 

ought to seek the advice of a 
physician at once, for no one but 
a physician can tell what causes 
the pain. 

If the neuralgia is the “‘symp- 
tomatic” form, caused by some 
organic trouble of which it is a 
symptom, treatment must be 
directed to the removal of the underlying disease. 
If, on the other hand, it is caused by functional 
disturbance, such as malnutrition, debility or 
anemia, or is the result of exhausting illness, rheu- 
matism or malaria, the treatment must aim at 
building up the general system. 

Again, neuralgia may be what is called a 
“reflex”; that is, a warning of something wrong 
in the adjacent parts. Then the region of the 
aching nerve must be searched for the cause. It 
may bea matter for the dentist, the oculist, or the 
laryngologist ; when the tooth has been filled, the 
eyes properly fitted with glasses, or the nasal 
cavity attended to, the neuralgia will promptly 
disappear. 

Whatever the cause of the pain, the general 
treatment must correct any errors of daily life. 
The diet must be full and nourishing, and contain 
enough both of fluids and of fats. Many neuras- 
thenic patients never get enough of either of these 
elements. In some obstinate cases a complete 
rest in bed is most effective, especially if combined 
with a judicious and carefully watched diet. 

Neuralgie patients often suffer from digestive 
disturbances, and if they are simply told to eat 
more food, they are in danger of adding severe 
gastric disturbances to their other troubles. For 
this reason stubborn cases of neuralgia often 
improve if treated away from home at a good 
health resort, where they are under constant super- 
vision. 

In these places, also, other forms of relief, such 
as hydrotherapy and electricity, can conveniently 
be used. When the case is severe enough to call 
for drugs, the constant oversight of the physician 
is essential. Narcotics should be used only as a 
last resort, and the patient should never adminis- 
ter them to himself. 
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“JUST A LITTLE ‘SOT.’” 


HE poet Whittier, most charm- 

ing of old bachelors, did not 
quite escape the foibles that fre- 
quently accompany settled bach- 
elorhood. He liked to do things 
in the accustomed time and man- 
ner, and was a little perturbed at 
any unnecessary departure from 
the habitual. He became, as he 
once humorously admitted, “Not really pernick- 
ety, thee knows, but just a little ‘sot.’ ” 

In explanation of these two idioms of rustic New 
England, which one of his hearers did not under- 
stand, he told about an elderly spinster, Miss 
Lucretia, whose character exemplified both. 

Miss Lucretia dwelt for many years alone in the 
old family homestead, because even her nearest 
relatives found her too particular and precise to 
live with; but one widowed sister, with her family, 
lived in a cottage next door, and another widowed 
sister with her family lived in a cottage across the 
way. Both sisters were rather easy-going house- 
keepers. Neither had an accurate sense of time, 
or took the trouble to keep her clocks properly 
wound and regulated. After much vain remon- 
strance, Lucretia fell into the way of winding them 
herself—Maria’s at seven o’clock every Friday 
evening, and Selina’s every Saturday evening at 
the same hour. This she did, regardless of weather 
or convenience, for eight years. 

Then she had a falling-out with Maria on the 
subject of the grandfather clock in the hall: Maria 
thought it only required oiling; Miss Lucretia was 
convinced there was grit in the works, and that the 
clock-mender should be sent for at once, lest they 
be injured. Maria said that it would be an ex- 
travagance to have him; Lucretia said it would be 
wicked waste not to. 

“To risk the ruination of that clock just from 
stinginess! If you don’t send for him, I’ll never 
speak to you again!” she concluded, irately. 

Maria took the risk, and Lucretia kept her word. 
Selina became mixed up in the quarrel, and came 
also under the ban. The sisters were no longer 
on speaking terms. But for five years, once a 
week on Friday evening, Lucretia, in dead silence, 
stalked into Maria’s house and wound her clocks; 
and every Saturday, at seven precisely, she mutely 
and grimly wound Selina’s. 

Then one day the grandfather clock stopped 
dead, and would not start when it was wound. 

















| there staring like a dumb idiot. 
while sending, but you’ve sent! 





Maria, with only the immediate difficulty in mind, 
turned to her little girl and told her not to forget 
to stop for the clock-mender on her way to school 


| the next. morning. 


“She won’t find him at his shop, Maria; he’s 
staying with his son this week,” remarked Lucre- 
tia, casually. 

Maria gasped, and Lucretia added, “Don’t sit 
You were a long 
Let’s talk.” 
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SAVING SOMETHING FOR THE PINCH. 


NE of the greatest of ball-players, the famous 

Christy Mathewson, has written a lively book 
about baseball, called “Pitching in a Pinch.” He 
has some good advice to offer to boys who would 
like to be successful pitchers, and it is not hard to 
read in his words a lesson of life as well. 


“Some pitchers,” ~ , the beg “will put all 
they have on each ball. That is foolish for two 
reasons. In the first place it exhausts the man 

hysically, and when the pinch comes he hasn’t 
the strength to last it out.” 

The pinch, it Amey be here interpolated, is what 
pitchers call ining that comes in most ball 
games, on which hangs victory or defeat. And 
when the pinch comes it is a case of the batter’s 

nerve against the pitcher’s. 

“But second and more important, it shows the 
batters everything that he has, which is senseless. 
A man should always hold something in reserve, S 
earpene to spring when things get tight. If a ma 
has displayed his Mp yh ened 94 the batters 
in the early pete and has used all his 
speed and Sloat breaking curve, \ when the 
crisis comes he has nothing to on. 

ike all youngsters,” continues Mr. Mathew- 
son, reminiscently, ‘I was eager to make a record 
during my first year ' the big league, and in one 
of the first games I pitched Scainet “Cinel innati, 1 
a — mistake ba putting all that I had on 


— were & layin at the Polo Goounia, and the 


Giants had the visitors beaten, eS nothing, 
fen into-the last inning. I had been burnin, 
em — Bg to strike out every batter, an 
held bios in reserve. The first man 
to og 4 bat in t e ninth Bot . singe the it a 
two-bagger, and by the t y had sto 


hitting me we had lost the ne 1-4 to iL, 
was very much down in the mouth over the 

defeat, after I had the e practically won, 
one George Davis, then manager of the Giants, 
notice 

“Never mind, Matty. he said, ‘it was worth it. 
The game ought to teach you not to pitch your 
head off when you don’t need to.’ 

“It did,” concludes Mr. Mathewson. “IT have 
never forgotten that lesson.” 
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KNOCKED DOWN TO GENERAL GRANT. 


HAT brave and sweet-souled Southern lady, 

the late Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, used to relate 
many anecdotes of the straits to which she was 
driven in war time to provide the necessaries of 
life for her family. Prices, in the depreciated Con- 
federate currency, often reached amazing figures. 
In Petersburg she had to pay a neighbor a dollar 
a day for the meager dish of vegetables required 
by a wounded officer in her household; she paid 
twenty dollars a pound for butter and bacon; fif- 
teen for beef, and fifty for one chicken, or a pair 
of small shad, ordinarily worth fifteen cents. 


Governor Mann of Virginia, who was also in 
Petersburg during the siege, has recently said that 
he once paid two hundred and forty dollars for a 
breakfast. Articles other than food brou: . rices 
_ as extraordinary. Once during the height of 

e bombardment he came upon a street-corner 
auction at which the furniture from a partly ruined 
house was Dens offered for sale. Among the 
pisces dis ua ed was an old-fashioned wardrobe, 

ids for w had reached the sum of nine hun- 
dred and Staies dollars. 

The auctioneer, receiving no higher bid for the 
wardrobe, cried, ‘““Nine hundred and ninety-nine— 
once! Nine hundred and ninety-nine —twice!’ 
and was about to knock down the furniture for 
that sum when suddenly a Yankee shell crashed 
down on the old wardrobe and smashed it to 
smithereens. 

“Gone!” yelled the auctioneer. “Gone to Gen- 

eral Grant for a thousand dollars!” 
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A COMPLIMENT FOR THE BRIDE. 


N describing his own wedding, Mr. W. A. Butler 
in “A Retrospect of Forty Years’ records the 
remark of a guest, of which he well says, ‘‘For gen- 
uine Quaker wit, this will be found hard to match.” 


I must relate a striking salutation that the 
bridal couple received from a Quaker client of 
mine, a shrewd dry-; S merchant. Presented 
by an usher, he surveyed the bride, whom he had 
never seen before, an ae with the utmost ‘delib- 
eration, proceeded to 

“William, I think thy “pride has shown more 
judgment in her choice than thee has.” 

Fortunately, before I could turn to ge this 
strange salutation, he continued as follow 

oe it takes some penetration to discover 

oy oF qualities, but hers can be seen at a 


BEGGING THE QUESTION. 


TAILOR with more ingenuity than education 

had occasion recently to order two large flat- 
irons of the variety known as the “tailors’ goose.” 
He scratched his head in some perplexity over the 
proper plural form to use. 


“Two tailors’ gooses!” 
doesn’t sound right at all. 
bas A sounds worse yet!” 

uzzled over the question till it began to 
m..3 im, but suddenly a tent idea popped into 
his head. ‘He sat down and wrote: 

“Messrs. —— Please send me one tailors’ goose. 
P.S. You may send two instead of one.’ 


he muttered. ‘“ That 
Two tailors’ geese— 


* © 


HE MIGHT KNOW ONE. 


MAN, apparently from the country, stepped up 

to the ticket-seller in the Forty-Second Street 
subway station, according to the New York Tele- 
graph, and asked: 


“Been in town long?” 
“Quite a while,” replied the Some. 
— a man named O’Connell 


“Burge you don’t know O’Connell?” 

“Say,” said the ticket-seller, impatiently. ame 
are five million people in New York. io you 
expect me to know every man in the city?” 

No,” replied the other, “but I thought you 
might have sense enough to know one.’ 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
(Adv. | 





Cyclists and Motorcyclists : 

















The Educator 


“Double 
Header” 


** Comfortable as an Old Shoe— 
yet Proud to Pass a Mirror’’ 








||| The best way to ensure safety is to have 
WHe you called a shoe “‘com- | your machine fitted with a 


mon sense” you used to think a 
Corbin Coaster Brake 


of common looks at the same time. 
But that is all changed now." 
The Educator idea of scientific dis- It means Confidence, Reliability and Control — 
tribution of shoe space gives internal especially in traffic and when coasting. 
If you are riding a bicycle, or intend to purchase 
one, insist on the Corbin Brake. 


comfort with external handsomeness. 
Educators are not merely shoes of 
comfort—they are shoes to look at too. Any bicycle repair shop can fit it to the hub of 
your machine. 
For sale by bicycle and hardware dealers every- 


EDUCATORS: “EASY TO WEAR, 
BUT HARD TO WEAR OUT.” i 

WAETE: Send for free catalog describing 

all models 


Children started in Educators 
never know foot trouble. Men and 
women who wear Educators avoid THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 

: - Division of The American Hardw: 
growing nails, etc. ~< Coaster Brake So - 
The name ‘‘Educator’’ is branded 208 High Street 
- ‘ow Educator sole. Look for 
our dealer hasn’t Educators, 
PS catalogue. We will see 

bog you are supplied. 


or relieve corns, bunions, flatfoot, in- 
New Britain, Conn. 









































| ODORLESS | 
Double-Covered i 
DRESS SHIELDS | 


| Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn | 
OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure tropical 

||| gum that has the impervious quality of rubber || 
without its ~~ — > odor, and is non-heating ||| 
and free from injurious chemicals. They are || 
light, cool to wear, and washable. Made in all de- Ht 





We ako make All America and Signe 





con Se oie a L- t.. og & Kiende ||| sirable shapes and'styles. Every pair guaranteed. 
female pale pair 3 3 sent for 25 cents 
Booklet” sent free | 


RICE & HUTCHINS, I INC. | The 








| 
ap 2 aareent Company | 
Dept. O, Middletown, Conn. | 





























18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. | 




















This summer visit Yellowstone National Park and 
the Scenic Northwest. Low fares for through tickets 
from all points in the East and Middle West for this 
trip of education and pleasure. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for beautiful book, 
Through Wonderland,”’ and full information. 


Address A. M. CLELAND, General Pass’r Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Original, Direct and Only Line to Gardi 
Official Entrance to Yellowstone ee 
and district to 


= WANTED—RIDER_ AGENTS 22" 


» hibit a sample 1912 Model “ by us. Our agents every 
where are EY REQUIE fast. Write at once. for ‘Sull particulars and special offer. 
O MONE ED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
an 
“allow * TEN I 














IW EACH TOWN 













ywhere 2 the U. S. without a cent in advance, fre; eight, ani 

DAYS’ FREE TRIAL dusiig which time you may ide we bide and pat 

it'to + mph test you wish. ond u are _— not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
le you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be one C 


LOW Factony PRICE We furnich tt the highest gate bicycles it is sible to make 3 
me 4. 







one small profit a gece Few 3 cost. You save $10 rove 
ob direct of us and have the behind you: 
Uys rcrsle° or a pair of tires from anyone at Aft y price until you receive 

‘actory prices and remarkable special _s 

You Wilt B BE ASTONISHE ms euees aokde. os teoeaniis be pros © 
our superb models, at the wonderfully low prices we 
can mak oF oy hest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. e are 
~ io pan go ny cost, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycies 
your own name plate at double our es. Orders filled the day received. 


TIRES, COASTER B BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, rep2irs 


and everything in the bic exch line at half usual prices. 
great fund A AW &.. ~~ _# "aseful tafe RN It only costs a postal to 


our Large Catalogue beaut von illustrated and containing 3 
MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. M50, CHICACO, ILL. 




















Write it now 








ade STO  rermmenanan 











SES May 30, 1912 BESS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION S&@S8 FOR ALL THE FAMILY S838 Ill SG@SS 
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WE PAY 
THE 
FREIGHT 
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The Sewing Machine 












WARRANTED 
FOR 
TEN YEARS 








You Want 





You need a new sewing machine. 
It must be a good machine, you 
say, one that will sew well on all 
grades of material. It must be 
completely fitted with the proper 
attachments necessary to handle 
every kind of sewing which may 
come up in your home. And, 
last but not least, it must be a 
machine that will not wear out in 
a few years. 


You know that a machine which 
meets these requirements will be 
entirely satisfactory. True enough, 
for you have in mind the two essen- 
tials of sewing-machine perfection— 
stitching quality and durability of 
construction. 


Now let us put the New Com- 
panion to a practical test, and see 
how it measures up to your require- 
ments. Take the needs of your 
own home, for example. You wish 
to make a new suit or overcoat for 
your son. 


The New Companion will stitch 
the heavy material with the same 
precision and ease as if you had 
ordinary material under the needle. 
No skipped stitches or looping of 
the thread. 


Then suppose you take the other 
extreme—a light party dress for the 
daughter. Here you get the same 
perfect, even stitch without the slight- 
est sign of puckering, although the 
very sheerest materials be used. And 
here, too, you appreciate the value 


Style 14%, Automatic Drop Head 
and Lift, Five Drawers. 


Price $21.25. 





any freight office west of these four states. 
Write to-day for a copy of our descriptive Catalogue and Style Book. 


of the New Companion’s fine set 
of attachments—the nice, even hem- 
ming and felling, the daintiest of 
tucking, perfect ruffling, all accom- 
plished without a particle of the 
prodigious amount of labor that 
hand work would involve. 


And when the machine does so 
well on these two extremes of mate- 
rial, you can be assured of perfect 
work on anything you may desire to 
sew in your home. Money cannot 
buy a sewing machine that will do 
better work. 


As to its lasting qualities, the 
New Companion will compare 
with any other make on the market. 
It is well made, of the best materials, 
and carefully adjusted by experts. 
With proper care, it should last a 
lifetime. 


We recently learned that one of the 
first machines we sold thirty years 
ago is still in use in the home of Mrs. 
Nancy Elder of Marissa, Illinois. 
Though not possessing the modern 
features of our present styles, her 
machine, she writes, is apparently 
good for many more years of service. 


Really, the only essential differ- 
ence we can find between the New 
Companion and other makes is the 
difference in price, and this differ- 
ence is in your favor. One-half of 
the amount you planned to spend 
for a new machine will be sufficient 
to buy the New Companion—the 








Here are the prices our “ Factory to Home” System makes pos- 
sible: Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers, $18.25 ; Style] 1-2, Auto- 
matic Lift, Five Drawers, $21.25; Style 2 1-2, Automatic Lift, 
Seven Drawers, $22.25 ; Style 3-B, Automatic Lift, Three Drawers, 
$19.75; Style 5-B, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers, $20.75; Style 
7-B, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers, $21.75; Style 10-B, Parlor 
Cabinet, Automatic Lift, $24.75; Style 11-B, Chiffonier Cabinet, 
Automatic Lift, $26.75. 


We Pay the Freight. 


Address Sewing Machine Department, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing 
machines freight paid to any railroad express 
office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid 
to any railroad freight office in. Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


ontana, or to 


balance you can add to your savings 
account. 


How can we sell the high-grade 
New Companion at such a reason- 
able price? Simply because we sell 
direct to you from the factory, at one 
small profit. We have no repre- 
sentatives or branch offices. All 
our business is conducted by mail, 
and the expense thus saved enables 
us to quote a price almost as low as 
the manufacturing cost. 


In purchasing a New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine, you take abso- 
lutely no risk. Every machine is fully 
warranted for ten years by the pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
and sold subject to your approval. 
We agree to take back your machine, 
paying all charges both ways, and 
returning the full amount you paid, 
if it should prove unsatisfactory at 
any time during the three months 
following date of purchase. 


“But,” you say, ‘I don’t want to 
buy a machine that I’ll have to 
return.” 


Of course you don’t. But you 
will not wish to return the New 
Companion. 


We make you this offer simply to 
convince you that our machine is 
all we claim for it. While we are 
willing to take back the machine if 
you wish, we are sure that once you 
have seen and used the New Com- 
panion, you will refuse to part with 
it unless you can get another like it. 


Style 244, Automatic Drop Head 
and Lift, Seven Drawers. 


Price $22.25. 
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[he Kodak Scouts 
There’s no out-door fun that does not become more fun for the 
boy who Kodaks. Shooting, fishing, camping, swimming, boating —yes 
and base-ball and the other games that are played near home, offer an 
endless number of pictures that it’s fun to take-—and then there 1s the ) 





interesting work of finishing the pictures and above all the pleasure 


of possessing them when vacation days are over. 





You can make good pictures with a Kodak or Brownie and the expense is less than 
” are ¢ 30v Sc are i a ° > . ° e , 1” 
antes hay Avene bo Cigeetiosagy you think. Kodaks from $5.00 up, and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) from $1.00 


ested in the Boy Scouts write us for a : : . : s 
free copy of ‘PRoor Positive” a live to $12.00, are fully described in the Kodak catalogue—free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


Kodak story of English Boy Scouts. cb has Aon Oe 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 




















